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Editorial 


EDITION OF “ THE HONEY-BEE ” EXHAUSTED. 

WE have just learned from Mr. W. D. 
Wright that the edition of six thousand 
copies of Bulletin 49, entitled “ The Honey- 
bee,” published by the New York State 
Department of Agriculture, is entirely ex- 
hausted, and can not be supplied hereafter. 
Mr. Wright adds, however, that some time 
in the future a new edition may be issued. 
If so, due notice will be given at that time. 


WINTERING REPORTS. 

On account of the late spring, it is still 
too early (March 23) to get reports on win- 
tering. It is certain that colonies in cellars 
are having an extra-long siege, very few 
having been taken out at this writing. With 
the warm weather delayed so long, colonies 
that were not strong in the fall, or that were 
not supplied with an abundance of good 
stores, are certain to suffer. 

Advance reports from New Jersey, Mich- 
igan, Massachusetts, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and New York show but little loss. 

Considerable loss has been reported in 
certain parts of Kentucky where the weath- 
er has been extremely changeable. Further 
particulars will be given in our next issue. 


OUR COVER PICTURE. 

THE bees shown on the cover of this issue 
were photographed last fall from life, or, 
rather, from death, for the bees were kept 
under water over night, then carefully dried, 
and brushed with camel’s-hair brushes until 
they assumed as near as possible the ap- 
pearance of live bees. 

We realize that these pictures are far 
from perfect—for instance, the drone se- 
lected appears to be a trifle undersized in 
respect to length of abdomen. There are 
several other defects having to do with the 
arrangement of the legs, wings, ete., all of 
which we hope to rectify some time when 
we photograph bees again. 

The original queen was just three-quar- 
ters of an inch long from tip of abdomen 
to tip of head. The larger view on the 
eover is 234 inches in length, so that the 
amount of enlargement of the bees in the 





center of the page is in the proportion of 
three to eleven; or, in other words, the 
pictures are nearly four times life size. The 
side views shown below are of the same 
bees enlarged only a trifle over two times. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MATERIAL USED IN 
THIS SPECIAL NUMBER. 

SOME, after reading the various articles 
by the queen-breeders in this special num- 
ber on breeding, may feel that certain 
articles savor of advertising. In justice to 
all we should like to explain that it would 
hardly be possible to publish a special num- 
ber of this kind without using the best 
ideas from some of our breeders. Some of 
these breeders, feeling tiiat their remarls 
might be construed as an attempt at gettirg 
some free advertising, have suggested that 
their names be not used, but that a nom d: 
plume be substituted. On reading over this 
array of splendid material, we have decided 
that the articles would lose considerable in 
interest if the names of the writers were 
not known, and we thought best to treat all 
alike, therefore, by publishing the names 
and addresses as usual. We are convinced 
that not one of the writers in this issue has 
tried to advertise his own particular queens, 
or those of any other breeder. 


BEFORE YOU CONDEMN A QUEEN, BE SURE 
THAT THE QUEEN IS TO BLAME. 

FREQUENTLY colonies are so situated that 
the bees naturally drift to other hives near 
by, which are either more prominent or else 
there are more bees going in and out, which 
causes the bees of the hive in question to be 
naturally drawn toward the scene of greater 
excitement. During a brisk honey-flow, 
moreover, heavily laden bees falling in the 
grass are apt to erawl into the first hive 
they come to, where they are welcomed, of 
course, because of their load of honey. Un- 
der such conditions, especially when the 
hives are located in groups, one or more 
hives in the group may suffer by the deple- 
tion in bees beeause they are located on the 
side away from the main souree of honey. 
or on the side away from the natural line 
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of flight from the apiary. This causes such 
a poor showing that the queen is likely to 
be blamed, when in reality she may be 
doing as well as any queen could under the 
circumstances. 

Our Mr. George H. Rea tells of moving 
his weak colonies in the spring to the side 
of the apiary nearest the natural line of 
flight in order to get them strengthened by 
many returning bees which, coming back 
from the field (some of them at least), go 
into the nearest hive. 

Sometimes a hive is located in an unfor- 
tunate position through the winter which 
‘“auses an unusual mortality of the workers. 
In the spring the queen works at a disad- 
vantage, having a much smaller colony to 
support her. It is not safe to condemn 
such a queen in the spring without giving 
her a chance to show what she can do under 
favorable conditions. 


LONGEVITY A VERY IMPORTANT FACTOR. 

Several of the writers in this number 
touch on the subject of longevity of the 
workers. Our Mr. Geo. H. Rea, referring 
especially to Dr. Miller’s Straw, p. 205, 
March 15, submits the following: 


It is generally agreed by beekeepers everywhere 
that colonies strong in bees at all seasons of the year 
are most desirable, and give best results in the 
honey-flows. In spite of this fact it is often observ- 
ed that some colonies very strong in bees do not 
produce nearly as much honey as other colonies in 
the same yard that are apparently not nearly as 
strong. Several conditions may enter into this, but 
it is not my purpose to discuss them, only in so far 
as the question of longevity enters into it. 

The subject may be divided into three proposi- 
tions: 1. A good queen may easily lay sufficient eggs 
to build up rapidly and keep a colony strong; but 
the bees produced may be a little below the average 
in length of life, and the working force may die off 
so rapidly that the surplus honey gathered falls far 
below the average. Strong in young bees but weak 
in field force will, I believe, explain the reason for 
such strong colonies that produce but a small sur- 
plus. Such colonies are usually great swarmers. 

2. A colony of average strength may produce 
good results, because the bees live a little over the 
average, and such a colony will really be strong in 
working force while only fair in young bees. 

3. A colony may be of average strength, and pro 
duce an average crop of honey because the death 
rate may equal the rate of increase, thus striking a 
balance. 

Now, you scientific queen-breeders, get your 
thinking-caps on. How about the very prolific 
queens that produce a long-lived working force? It 
is my opinion that they are the ones that produce 
the big honey crops, and at the same time the 
swarming average is low. While this theory may 
be entirely wrong, yet the conditions exist just the 
same. I have made this a subject of careful ob- 
servation for years in my own apiary as well as 
those of other beekeepers. My duties as inspector 
of apiaries for the State of Pennsylvania took me 
into several hundred apiaries last summer, and the 
remark was frequently made by the beekeeper that 
certain colonies, perhaps the strongest in the yard, 
seemed to do very little. Investigation of such cases 
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proved to my satisfaction that the force consisted 
largely of bees too young to work in the field. 
Where was the older force? Only one answer, it 
seems to me. 

It is also a matter of observation that both our 
second and third propositions are true. If this 
theory is correct, then there are bees that excel in 
length of working days, while others die compara 
tively young. But now some fellow will jump to his 
feet and try to spoil all this pretty theory by stating 
that a bee’s life is only as long as its wings will last. 
Even so, may not the hardy bee with strong flight 
have wings that will outwear those of the less vig 
orous? This argument will only strengthen the 
theory of a longer fielding period. 

This may sound like foolishness to our scientific 
men; but the conditions that I have mentioned 
stand, nevertheless, and I for one would like to know 
positively the reason for them. For a number of 
years I have been of the opinion that this matter of 
longevity is of prime importance; in fact, I will 
have the temerity to state that I believe it to be 
the most important factor in beekeeping—more im 
portant to the honey-producer than races of bees, 
color, or length of tongue. I am inclined to think 
that many beekeepers of this country believe in this 
same theory. Why not work it out? 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM E. R. R. IN THE FIELD; 
CONDITIONS IN SOUTHEAST FLORIDA. 

AFTER spending three weeks on the West 
Coast in the vicinity of Bradentown I made 
my way to the East Coast, particularly the 
southern portion, which I had never visited. 
The West Coasters claim that they have the 
better side—better farming land and fewer 
mosquitos and sandflies; that the Kast Coast 
has been overboomed by the real-estate 
agents. While I had previously visited the 
upper part of the east side I was curious to 
know if the indictment of the West Siders 
were true. After having visited both sides | 
am reminded of the kettle calling the pot 
black. In many respects there is no differ- 
ence. There are the same real-estate agents, 
good and bad; the same kind of land, good 
and bad, and the same kind of mosquitos, 
sandflies, and bugs, all teetotally bad; but, 
fortunately, they are not bad all the time 
and in all places. If one buys land near 
swamps or stagnant water he must expect 
mosquitos in warm or hot weather; but even 
then their depredations can be very largely 
mitigated by sereens; and during the mid- 
dle hours of the day they are not trouble- 
some outdoors in the cities and towns, either 
on the East or West Coast. 

After having visited practically the whole 
of Florida I have come to the conclusion 
that there is no county that has more good 
land capable of growing oranges and gar- 
den truck than Manatee Co., on the West 
Coast. I might make an exception in favor 
of the Everglades; but this section is as 
yet an unknown quantity. There are some 
long narrow stretches of good garden land 
along the canals and rivers on the southeast 
eoast. Of these I shall speak later. 
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BEES AND GOOD LAND. 

But you say, “ What has all this garden- 
truck land to do with beekeeping?” Very 
much. Bees will not thrive where the soil 
is poor. Mark that down strong. For ex- 
ample, the saw or scrub palmetto, one of 
the principal sources of nectar in the State, 
will not yield honey of any account on poor 
land. In order to make the keeping of bees 
profitable, the saw palmetto should be three, 
four, and (better) six feet high. Land that 
will grow it as high as that will also grow 
the gallberry and the pennyroyal; and in 
some sections near the streams the black 
mangrove, the ty-ty, and the tupelo. Loca- 
tions that will not show a vigorous and a 
heavy undergrowth should be avoided. 

OUR CRUISER TRIP DOWN THE EAST COAST. 

Mr. W. A. Selser, who spends his winters 
at Stuart, Fla., engaged for our party a 
40-foot gasoline-cruiser so that we might 
the better study beekeeping conditions from 
Stuart to Miami. I will not at this time 
go into details of the big fish we did or 
didn’t eatch; of the places where I stopped 
and took notes and snapped the kodak, as 
these will be given in these columns later 
with the pictures. Mr. O. O. Poppleton, the 
most extensive and successful migratory 
beekeeper this country has ever known, was 
our guide for a part of the distance. What 
he doesn’t know about this most southeriy 
bee territory in the United States is not 
worth recording. I had an exceptiona) 
opportunity to interview him and others 
along the route, and, more important, stop 
our boat and see the territory under con- 
sideration. 

Another member of our party was Charlie 
Repp, of the famous Repp Bros., the great 
apple-growers of New Jersey. The Repp 
boys are authorities on the relation of bees 
to apple-growing from the standpoint of 
the fruit-grower. Of course, I interviewed 
Charlie, and, as the newspaper man would 
say, he gave me some “ good dope ” that | 
shall give to our readers. I say “ Charlie,” 
for that exactly expresses the kind of genial 
good fellow that he is. Then we had Mr. 
Selser and wife and Mr. Gray and wife; 


and last, but not least, captain (the owner 


of the boat and a friend of Mr. Selser), Dr. 
F. S. Slifer, of Philadelphia. He is not 
only a physician of standing, but somewhat 
of a naturalist, although he might demur at 
the last-mentioned title. Mr. Gray and wife 
were old college mates, and Mr. Selser and 
wife, of course, need no introduction.. To 
say that the trip was enjoyable is putting it 
mildly. 

As a preliminary statement to what I 
shall say later concerning this trip I may 
add that Southern Florida is not a paradise 
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for bees. While a comfortable living ean 
be made, it has come to be largely a matter 
of the survival of the fittest. Only the 
“ stayers ” are in the field now. Some think 
they would have made more money north 
with their bees; but they had to move South 
for the climate, which Florida surely has, 
whatever we may say about the land. 

OUR BEES IN APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 

The cola weather in the North, with the 
spells of frost and freezing in Florida, 
even as far south as Palm Beach and 
Miami, made me fear what might happen 
to the success of our experiment in making 
inerease from our 300 colonies on the river. 
When I saw how the tomato-plants by the 
acre had been frosted down in Southern 
Florida, and read of the freezing weather 
in the northern part of the State, I began 
to wonder if the cold would not kill off the 
ty-ty and the willow, upon which we were 
depending for our pollen and nectar for 
early breeding. If breeding at this stage 
should be stopped it might practically put 
a quietus on the whole proposition. Late 
letters from our Mr. Marchant in charge 
showed that, while hopeful, he was not sure 
that. he would escape trouble. 

It was with some trepidation that I took 
the train northward after leaving the 
cruiser. I seareely dared ask Mr. Marchant, 
on arriving at Apalachicola, what he knew. 
Greatly to my relief he met me with 
a reassuring smile. “ We are going to get 
there yet. The cold—yes, it has put us 
back; but the bees are busy on the willows, 
and have just begun on the black tupelo. 
The cold weather has held back the black 
tupelo so that it will come more gradually.” 

This will build up our colonies better 
than if the flow were faster. Mr. Marchant 
thinks the black tupelo will last two or 
three weeks. This will be followed soon by 
white tupelo, which is the main source for 
honey here. Yesterday I visited the yard 
and found about 100 colonies with upper 
stories, and queens in both; and there are 
many more that will soon need upper sto- 
ries. All conditions so far, in spite of 
the previous bad weather, point to a good 
yield from both tupelos. It is not wise to 
count our chickens before they hatch; but 
we feel that the venture is going to be a 
success after all. 

There is one thing I did not count on; 
and that was that a freeze in Northern 
Florida does not begin to do the damage 
that a frost does in the southern part of the 
State. It transpires, then, that, beyond the 
loss of time when the Apalachicola bees 
could not fly to gather pollen or nectar, 
little damage was done. 


Apalachicola, March 17, E, R, Root. 
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Stray Straws 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, IIl. 


SPEAKING of the best time to eut bee- 
trees, if the bees are what you are after, cu! 
in fruit-bloom; if you eare only for the 


honey, eut in fall—the earlier the better 
after the flow is over. 


“THERE is no doubt that the Italian bee 
does not exeel as a ‘comb-honey’ bee,” 
says L. S. Cranshaw, British Bee Journal, 
79. They don’t do so bad for me, L. S. 
One colony of three-banders last year gave 
me 390 sections—nice sections too. 


G. M. DoouirtrLe says, p. 167, it’s better 
to bring bees out of the cellar a little before 
soft maples bloom. “In this locality” I 
never yet thought soft-maple bloom too late 
for bringing out bees; but once or more | 
have thought it too early. Still, | may be 
wrong. 

Ir you want to provide a watering-place 
for bees so as to keep them from being 
troublesome at pumps, watering-places for 
horses, ete., be sure to do it early, before 
any habit is formed. After they have once 
started at the wrong place it’s almost im- 
possible to change them. 


YOUNG FELLOW, let me hand you a piece 
of advice that will be worth dollars to yon 
if you follow it. Lay your plans night now 
to keep close tab on every pound of honey 
each colony stores this season. Then you'll 
know which to breed from, and which 
queens to replace because poor. 


Joun FE. ROEesLiInG, p. 232, pardon me, 
but I don’t believe that your clipping 
queens in late spring has a thing to do with 
prevention of swarming. For many years 
I’ve clipped at that time all queens I could 
find with whole wings, and so far as I 
observed they swarmed as much as those 
clipped at other times. 

THE question is asked, p. 232, whether 
“heavy nurse bees” in a removed colony 
would “ train down and become field bees or 
remain nurse bees to the end.” There is 
such a thing as bees continuing nurse bees 
beyond the usual time, but only where there 
is a searcity of young bees. In the ease in 
question, some of the nurses would become 
field bees in 24 hours, some in 2 days, 3 
days, and so on, until at the end of about 
16 days all would be fielders. 

C. S. Newsom, p. 181, says, “ The bees 
that cluster on the outside of the hive are 
mostly young ones hardly able to fly,” and 
ve editor says, “ The cluster outside may be 
composed of field bees largely.” Those two 


views are a long way apart. Some of you 
wide-awake young chaps wateh next sum- 
mer, and tell us which is right, or whether 
the truth lies between. [What we intended 
to imply was merely that the bees clustering 
out may be old bees or young bees, or bees 
of mixed ages.—Ep. | 

Hasn’r “ The Outlaw ” struck on a rather 
original way of getting wax, p. 223? At 
any rate, it looks good. I know it’s the ease 
in my supers that, when a section is not 
entirely filled with worker foundation, the 
bees are about sure to fill the vaeaney with 
drone-comb, and I’m likely to find that 
drone-comb held open for the queen to lay 
in. Allow no drone-comb in the brood- 
chamber, and use a queen-exeluder, and 
there ought to be a fair chance for the finest 
virgin drone-comb. 

REPLYING to your question, p. 205, Mr. 
Editor, | mean that European foul brood 
is a blessing in the way of eliminating the 
careless, haphazard beekeeper. As to the 
other part, | don’t care to say much, for | 
believe it to be to the interest of beekeep- 
ers in general to introduce best Italian 
blood to help fight European foul brood. 
Nevertheless, | must say that in my own 
apiary I am not sure there is any distinetion 
between darkest and lightest bees. My bees 
are now mostly Italians, but European foul 
brood has not made them so. 


! wistt George M. Huntington had given 


vs fuller particulars, p. 215. He says by 
time of alfalfa bloom strong colonies have 
the queen cerowded for room in the brood- 
chamber; but he doesn’t say whether supers 
are on or not. Unless his bees do different- 
ly from mine there will be no crowding of 
the brood-chamber with supers on. If no 
supers are on at this early time, and the 
brood-ehamber is clogged, then extracting 
will give the queen room. Later, when the 
full flow is on, I have given empty combs, 
only to have them promptly filled with 
honey. When Alexander talks about ex- 
tracting in May or early June the supers 
are not yet on, and then elogging with 
honey is fatal to best results. Answering 
the question whether extracting two or three 
frames from the brood-chamber would stop 
work in the supers I would say that early 
it will interfere not at all; later, in the full 
flow, as I have said, the emptied combs will 
be filled with honey, and, of course, that 
would interfere with super-work, at least 
temporarily, for later it may be that the 
brood will crowd out the honey. 
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Beekeeping in California 


P. C. CHADWICK, Redlands, Cal. 


March 10—no rain since Feb. 21; surface 
getting dry; weather very warm; oranges 
blooming, and sage in places showing much 
bloom. 

* * * 

Never in all my experience have I seen so 
much pollen stored as now. Many of my 
colonies have two full combs at the present 
time. 

* # & 

Hived my first swarm to-day, which is 
the earliest I have ever had the pleasure of 
capturing a stray. The colony from which 
it came must have been an exceptionally 
early breeder. 

* * * 

The recent heavy rains brought to most 
of us only joy; but some of our beemen lost 
heavily of hives and fixtures. In the ag- 
gregate several hundred colonies were wash- 
ed away, and I should not be surprised if 
the entire loss would run into figures of 
more than a thousand, if all were reported. 
M. H. Mendleson and J. D. Bixby were the 
heaviest losers of full colonies. Mr. Bixby 
lost 125, Mr. Mendleson something like 100. 


* * * 


I wish to announce that I am no longer 
connected with the exhibit committee of the 
State Association. I am also informed that 
chairman M. H. Mendleson, of the commit- 
tee, has decided to withdraw. It is with 
much regret that I announce my resigna- 
tion; but opposition to our plans, working 
privately, as well as through the Western 
Honey Bee, has forced me to the conclusion 
that with such opposition our efforts could 
not overcome the prejudice engendered. 

* * * 

There are some peculiar features in 
connection with our semi-desert plants. 
One of these in particular I noticed the 
past year. Much of the wild alfalfa was 
killed during our freeze in January, 1913. 
There was very little of it in this loeality 
that ever showed a green leaf during the 
entire spring and summer of that year, 
though many of the stocks seemed to con- 
tain life. Our recent heavy rains and warm 
sunshine have caused fully half of it to 
revive with the most luxurious growth I 
have ever seen. 

* * * 

Mr. J. T. Bowen, page 152, takes another 
“stab ” at my opinion on the color of alfal- 
fa honey. I wish to say to Mr. Bowen as 
well as to all others who have written re- 
garding the matter, that I am studying this 


question of the color of honey; and while 
| may be wrong, it must be proven to me- 
that I am. I know the tendency of the 
average beekeeper to judge the source from 
which his honey-flow comes far too well to 
back down on this proposition simply be- 
cause | am opposed. We have the same 
contention about sage and other honeys in 
my locality that I consider as having been 
arrived at by immature observation. 
* * * 


We are face to face with the earliest 
season for years. Our winter has been a 
most unusual one in many respects. We 
have seen very little trace of frost during 
the entire winter, our rains have fallen in 
great storms covering a period of a week 
to ten days with very heavy precipitation, 
after which the sky clears and the warm 
weather continues. The oranges are begin- 
ning to bloom abundantly, and within two 
weeks will be in full bloom if the warm 
weather continues. The sage is from four 
to five weeks earlier in this locality than 
usual. I have never seen bees build up so 
rapidly from a small start as has been the 
case this season. They have come by leaps 
and bounds; but for all their speed they 
are yet behind the season. I am informed 
that things are not quite so advanced near 
the coast. 

* * * 

GREAT LOSS OF BEES IN THE PAST YEAR. 

The loss of bees during the past twelve 
months has been quite heavy in many sec- 
tions, while other parts have fared better in 
this respect. The chief trouble in this sec- 
tion has been the lack of stores; in other 
places it has been black brood. In this 
connection I quote from a letter of F. C. 
Wiggins, of San Diego: 

The beemen that I know hereabout all report great 
losses of bees owing to some disease, the same as 
destroyed nearly all of my own in 1907 and ’8, I 
think. The hives would be found empty of bees 
with plenty of honey. One of my neighbors has a 
bee-ranch at Dulsura, and he has only 41 colonies 
left out ofe120 last summer. Another in the same 
section lost all but one out of 50 colonies. Mr. G. 
F. Hedye, of Linda Vista, said he thought he would 
not save over ten or fifteen per cent of two apiaries 
ot about 300 colonies. A few that I have at present 
all came through, and are getting honey from some 
sources so fast that I put on comb supers yesterday. 

Conditions seem to be a great deal as 
they were in the spring of 1905, so far as 
the loss of bees is concerned; and if we 
should obtain a heavy yield the loss of bees 
would prevent a very great overproduction 
at best. 
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Notes from Canada 


J. L. BYER, Mt. 


Are you joking, Dr. Miller, when you say 
that “on this side it is a rarity for bees to 
work on the seeond crop of red clover”? 
page 125. Nothing rare about it here in 
Ontario, as, on the contrary, it would be a 
rare thing indeed to find a field of seecond- 
crop red clover without some bees being on 
the blossoms. But it is a rare thing to find 
them doing enough to show any results in 
the supers. Only two or three times since 
I have been keeping bees has this happened 


* * * 


The March Ist issue is practically a “ eity 
number,” and this leads me to remark that 
the average country beekeeper nas no idea 
of the number of colonies kept in some of 
our large cities. Toronto, right near me, 
with a population of over half a million, 
has a great number of bees inside its limits, 
as | learned when doing inspection work a 
few years ago. From the standpoint of 
disease, our city brethren have more to 
contend with than we have} as there may be 
bees within a short distance, and yet they 
may know nothing about it. This is ,not 
insinuating that the city beekeeper is nee- 
essarily not as well informed on the disease 
question as his country brother, for, on the 
contrary, | know many of them who are up 
to date, and husilers in every sense of the 
word. But one beekeeper exposing foul 
brood in the city may do much more harm 
than if he were in the country, for the 
simple reason that very few may know that 
he has bees, and damage may be done to 
neighboring apiaries while the proprietors 
have no idea of the souree of infeetion. 


* * # 


Under date of Feb. 10 I wrote that winter 
here in this part of Ontario had been above 
the average in temperature. An old saying 
is that “it is never safe to whistle till you 
are out of the bush,” and it holds eood i 
the present instance. Since that date we 
have had a whole winter’s cold in a month, 
as for three weeks in February the weather 
broke all records for our locality. At our 
home here in York Co. the thermometer 
said 30 below on two different occasions, 
and for two weeks at a stretch it was never 
above zero in the morning. At the yard 
100 miles north of Toronto, where over 300 
colonies are wintering outdoors, it was very 
much eolder than here in York Co. Three 
days in succession it was 43, 37, and 33 


Joy, Ontario. 


below respectively ; and for the whole month 
of February only five mornings registered 
above zero. Results there will answer the 
many who live further north than I do. 
who, the past fall, asked me if I considered 
wintering outdoors would be safe for thew 
to practice. No report has come from this 
north yard for the past three weeks; but | 
am not worrying much about the bees, for 
all that; for, notwithstanding the unusual 
cold, | am not expecting a heavy loss. The 
bees up there had a partial flight Nov. 23, 
and as it is cold to-day (March 9) it looks 
as though they will have had a steady con- 
finement of four months at least before 
getting a chanee to fly again. 


PAINTING PAYS. 

Regarding the matter of painting hives, 
as discussed by friend Doolittle on p. 842, 
Dee. 1, 1 might say that his claims as to 
economy of painting being a “ myth” don’t 
appeal to me a bit. I am not prepared to 
argue the question from the sanitary stand- 
point as applied to the health of the bees 
in painted or unpainted hives; but, honest- 
ly, | have no fear of the painted hives doing 
my bees any injury. But as to paint being 
a wood preservative, it seems absurd to me 
to try to prove otherwise. The oil in the paint 
is the main thing; and it takes little experi- 
menting to prove that oil-soaked wood will 
not soak up water like unpainted wood; 
and moisture in the material is the main 
cause of decay, as | understand the matter. 
Great corporations like our big railway 
companies, ete., certainly think that paint 
vays from an economic standpoint; and 
business interests of that nature seldom 
make mistakes of that kind. While I have 
a few hundred painted hives I also have a 
few hundred unpainted ones, so the above 
is written from an unbiased position. The 
unpainted hives always give me a feeling of 
reproach whenever I look at them, as I feel 
they are not a paying proposition, to say 
nothing of other disadvantages they may 
have. We have double-walled hives sheeted 
on the outside with half-inch stuff that were 
made over 30 years ago. They were well 
painted at that time by my grandfather, 
and are to-day in fair condition. Others, 
made about 15 years ago, and not painted, 
have the sheeting all curled up and split at 
the ends in many eases. Certainly painting 
would have paid in this case. 
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Beekeeping Among the Rockies 


WESLEY Foster, Boulder, Col. 


ROTI SIDES OF THE SPRAYING QUESTION 

Yes, we have it in our Colorado law that 
spraying fruit-trees while in full bloom is a 
violation. It is this way: The clause deal- 
ing with the subject is inserted in the law 
relating to bee-diseases, otherwise known 
as our foul-brood law. A number of years 
ago a clause with the same substance was 
inserted in the horticultural law, and re- 
mained on the statute-books for several 
years, and did a great deal of good. Then 
when the horticulturists wanted a new law 
they drew up a bill and thoughtlessly left 
out the clause regarding spraying. This is 
only natural, for the fruitmen could hardly 
be expected to have the bees in mind all of 
the time. Perhaps the thoughtlessness was 
on the part of the beemen in allowing the 
subject to be passed over in that manner. 
But that is what happened, and the major- 
ity of Colorado beemen went blissfully on 
nursing the belief that they had protection 
from spraying in fruit-bloom. 

A fruit-grower who has a large orchard, 
to get over it all in time, has to begin 
the spraying at the earliest date so that 
results may be secured. Suppose he begins 
when the petals have just begun to fall— 
what will be the result? There are many 
bees in the trees working on the blossoms. 
Suppose he does kill most of the fruit by 
his spraying that is not yet fertilized 
There is generally enough already fertilized 
to furnish a crop, and the work of thinning 
will not be so hard. This is an argument 
often made by intelligent fruit-growers— 
men who keep bees of their own, too; and 
some of them have knowingly poisoned 
their own bees, saying that it is better for 
them to buy bees every year and bring them 
in to be in turn poisoned than to delay the 
spraying. There are so many belated blos- 
soms that some bees will be killed any way. 

Different spraying methods and materials 
are continually being tried, and new pests 
of the orchards are appearing, so that the 
lot of the beeman is a hard one in a com- 
mercial-orechard district. My candid opin- 
ion is that the beeman had better keep out 
of the commercial-orchard districts. At 
Canon City two years ago the leaf-rolle: 
threatened the orchards, and spraying was 
recommended and done throughout the 
blooming period. It killed bees in large 
quantities, and did no good to speak of in 
control of the rollers. But another method 
of control has been found to be sure, so that 
the beeman need fear nothing from leaf- 
roller spraying. 
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The recommendations of horticultural 
authorities are generally to begin spraying 
for the ecodling moth when two-thirds of the 
petals have fallen. If this is followed, will 
not a good many bees be killed? And then 
how many fruit-growers can tell when any 
proportion of the petals have fallen? 

Another trouble from spraying comes 
when the later summer and fall sprayings 
are applied to kill the later hatches of the 
codling-moth worm. Cover cropping is now 
quite generally done—alfalfa, sweet clover, 
alsike, and white and red clover being used. 
The bees working on the bloom under the 
apple-trees that have been sprayed sip the 
poisoned nectar from the blossoms, earry it 
home, and poison the brood and young 
hatched bees in the hive. New swarms hived 
in July have perished in two weeks, and 
many desert their hive precipitately. 

In some sections of the fruit-growing 
West the belief still is held by some promi- 
nent fruitmen that bees are at least partly 
responsible for the spread of pear-blight. 
Some hold to the proposition that, if the 
bees were all moved out of a district, the 
spread of pear-blight could be controlled. 
The sentiment is strong enough in some 
places to attempt this if it were not for the 
difficulty of getting rid of the wild bees and 
also the diffieulty of persuading the beemen 
of the truth of the proposition. I rather 
think that the fruitmen are not all of one 
mind on this question in any place. 

A law to control the spraying of fruit- 
trees during blooming time is a hard one to 
enforee. It is a potent factor in the more 
pronounced eases, and I am in favor of a 
law: but a frank reeognition of the diff.- 
culties, and a campaign of edueation by the 
beemen, will do much good in getting the 
fruitmen to follow the spirit of the law. 

The beeman is safe enough if he is located 
in an orehard country where little spraying 
is done, as then the nectar from fruit-bloom 
will be a fine stimulant to the bees; but when 
the arsenate of lead comes along with the 
blooming of the trees he must look out. He 
may have nine neighbors who will follow 
the rules closely enough so that they will 
do no damage; and one neighbor by spray- 
ing a few days too soon will undo it all. 
And if the beeman is busy, he may never 
find out who that neighbor is. If he ean 
find out in time, it ean be stopped if there 
is a law in the State; but suppose the one 
man ean’t be found till after the damage is 
done. The average man pockets his loss, 
and does nothing. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Conversations with Doolittle ~ 


At Borodino, 


A BIT OF HISTORY. 

“Do you practice line breeding, or do 
you breed by getting in new stock from 
other yards? ” 

A quarter of a century ago, instead of 
“line breeding” the term would be, “ Do 
you breed all your queens from pure /talian 
stock?” a question which, in those years, 
was asked me scores of times. My answer 
invariably was, “ No;” and then I had to 
explain that, according to my views, there is 
no such thing as a pure Italian bee or 
queen when viewed in the sense of a pure 
race, as the German or black bee is pure. 
At the best, I think the Italian bee is only 
a thoroughbred. Proof of my views is found 
in the faet that Italian bees vary from those 
coming from Italy which are so dark (a 
part of them) that they are hardly distin- 
guishable from the German bees, to those 
from some breeders whose abdomens look 
almost like a “lump of gold ” when sport- 
ing for the first time in the noonday sun- 
shine. If the dark or leather-colored bees 
are pure, with their three bands scarcely 
distinguishable, and then only when the 
bees are filled with honey, what shall we 
say of those Italians whose five segments 
are a solid golden color with only a dark 
tip on the sixth? 

We have, as a starting-point, a bee which, 
through hundreds of generations, penned in 
by the mountains of Italy, became establish. 
ed as a variety which proved to be superior 
to any thing the world contained elsewhere, 
which bee was imported to the United States 
about the middle of the last century, father 
L. L. Langstroth being one of the first im- 
porters. From the progeny of this Lang. 
stroth importation, Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper 
advertised queens. We sent $20.00 for one 
of her best queens. This queen was of a 
light chestnut color, the whole length of her 
abdomen, and gave workers and a queen 
progeny above any thing previously coming 
into central New York. About 1873 or *4 
we sent $10.00 to H. A. King, Nevada, 
Ohio, for one of his best Italian queens. 
In this queen we had something bordering 
toward the orange, which gave bees with 
three bands that showed a chestnut-golden 
color, distinct enough so that all were to be 
seen without their being given honey to 
extend the abdomen, as was claimed neces- 
sary with imported stock to test their pur- 
ity; and in this King queen we had bees 
that gave an average yield of comb honey 
10 per cent above any thing before known 
in this section. 


New York. 


About that time, Mr. N. N. Betsinger said 
that he would rather have a certain colony 
of mine for honey production than any 
colony he ever looked at before. Later on 
I went to breeding from this queen. Her 
bees, and those from her daughters, readily 
outdistanced all the others in the yard for 
comb honey. 

About that time I exchanged queens with 
Jos. M. Brooks, a noted beekeeper of Colum- 
bus, Ind., and through this exchange I not 
only added to the golden color of the bees 
I had already, but gained a point as to 
honey production and white cappings. 

During the latter eighties | exchanged 
queens with Mr. L. L. Hearn, of Oakdale, 
W. Va., who was a noted breeder of “ the 
best Italian bees ” of those days, both of us 
claiming that, by this exchange, a gain 
would be made along all the lines necessary 
for the best bees. Since then | have made 
several exchanges; but as none of these 
seemed to make any advance over what was 
already in the home yard and at the out- 
apiary, they were discarded without mixing 
them with what I already had. 

In the mean time nearly all the bees in 
this section have been changed from the 
blacks and hybrids of the past to good 
Italian stock, very largely by furnishing, 
with ripe queen-cells, free of charge, those 
who would come to the yard. 

To further these Italian bees still more, 
drones from one of the choicest breeders 
have been kept till other drones were killed 
off, when queens from another best breeder 
were of the right age to mate with them, 
and in this way an improvement has been 
made. In a year or two, queens would be 
reared from the drone side, and young 
drones saved from the queen side. 

To get at the longevity part of the matter, 
as well as to prove some other points, also 
to prolong the life of the queen in question, 
an extra choice breeder would be taken from 
her colony in early June, and a queen giving 
different-colored workers put in her place. 
In this way it was easy to tell when the last 
of the breeders’ bees passed away. Making 
a change in this way the first of August, 
bees from the breeder I was then using were 
found to quite a number on July 4 of the 
next year, but none the tenth, six days later.’ 

Now, I do not know whether this would 
be called “line breeding” or something 
else; but I have given the bit of history 
telling the source, and way used, to bring 
our bees up from where they were in the 
early seventies. 
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General Correspondence 








WHAT IS A GOOD QUEEN? 


The Fact that Colonies Vary Proves that Improvement is Possible; 
Choosing a Strain Adapted to the Locality 


BY E. S. 


The quality of our bees is the foundation 
of our success. If one is to build a perma- 
nently successful business it is my belief 
that he must have a good strain of bees— 
one suited to his locality and methods; and 
the better the bees, the more successful the 
business, other things being equal. 

The writer noticed, many years ago, that 
there is a great variation in bees; that they 
are no exception to the rule of variation 
that the close observer sees in all the animal 
kingdom. 

If you want bad stingers you ean find 
them; if you want those that swarm every 
favorable time—if you want those that sel- 
dom store much surplus, you can find them; 
and the wonder is that, under our present 
haphazard hit-or-miss, go-as-you-like way 
of breeding bees, they are not worse than 
they are. 

But, of course, the hit-or-miss way does 
hit part of the time; hence some good colo- 
nies among almost all strains. When I say 
good eolonies I do not mean strong ones; 
but I mean good ones from the viewpoint 
of the honey-producer. 

If I were a nature student only,: and 
interested in bees only as a study, I should 
be, perhaps, as much interested in a poor 
colony (from the honey-producer’s stand- 
point) as in a good one. But I am speak- 
ing now solely on the utility of the bees for 
honey production. 

In bees we see then, I say, a great varia- 
tion in eharacteristics. Some have under- 
taken to deny this, but have simply adver- 
tised their own lack of powers of close 
observation or their lack of opportunity. 
This variation is the breeder’s hope for 
better things. True, it will lead nowhere if 
not followed intelligently, and that is true 
of the hope of any thing better in any thing 
in the world. But first, we must know what 
we want in the bee—what traits to look for 
—before we start selection for any thing in 
particular; and I wish to go on record as 
claiming that one should have bees adapted 
to his own locality. A good strain developed 
in another and a different locality may be 
all right for yours, and then, again, it may 
not be. 

There is a great variation as to how they 
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breed before, during, and after the flow; 
and the character of your location as to the 
number of flows, and when they come, de- 
termine when and how much you want them 
to breed for best results. And here I wish 
to remark that, in my estimation, there are 
two popular beliefs that do more to hold 
back the improvement of the bee than all 
else put together unless we except the old 
sin of neglect. These are, the belief that 
the more prolific the bees the better, and 
that queens reared under the natural- 
swarming impulse are the best. 

I do not wish to speak for other than a 
white-clover or basswood locality, having 
had no experience with any other, and I 
am not of those who teach from other men’s 
experience; but under that head I wish to 
state, as positively as 1 can make it, my 
dissent from these errors. Let us look at 
the bees as though their characteristics were 
habits. Let us say they have certain habits. 
One strain has a habit of swarming; an- 
other of not breeding strong in spring; 
another of not living through the winter; 
another of not swarming so long as they 
have a chance to store up honey; another of 
capping and building beautiful combs; an- 
other of making “ greasy ” cappings, ete. 
All experienced beemen have seen bees with 
all these “ habits ” and many more. 

If we look earefully into these “ habits ” 
it will surprise us to find how many of them 
are linked together, or connected, one being 
a natural sequence of another, so that, if we 
avoid one, in some eases we also avoid an- 
other or more; and if we like one, and 
choose it, we may get another that is desir- 
able along with it. Mind, however, that I 
do not say, “If you get one good habit all 
others are good;” for sometimes two good 
habits are the result of one cause. Now, 
when we come down to selecting, the real 
difficulty begins; for what two men see 
alike? What two men would both choose 
the same colony for a breeder in any certain 
yard? Yet in every yard of bees there is a 
one best one for breeding purposes if we 
could know it; and the man who does know, 
or comes nearest to knowing, every thing 
else being equal, will produce the finest 
strain of bees. 
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Right here, perhaps, some one will say, 
“Why, take that colony that gives the most 
honey, of course.” 

Yes, that’s one test, surely; but what of 
(as we have heard of eases) a famous queen 
whose daughters none of them come up to 
her? In that ease, evidently, we are on the 
wrong track unless her daughters are above 
the average quality we can obtain from any 
other breeder. But there may be other colo- 
nies not nearly so large surplus producers 
that may produce daughters more uniformly 
vood producers. This ean be explained on 
the supposition that the queen of the large- 
surplus colony may be a grade or mongrel 
in a very slight degree—so slight that it is 
noticeable in no way except through her 
progeny; or if not that, the mating is not 
the proper “nick,” as stockmen say, to 
perpetuate all of the good qualities. Unless 
[ am mistaken, it is not always the very 
finest and most perfect specimens among 
our domestie animals that produce the prize- 
winners and sweepstake getters, but certain 
strains mated in a certain way. As I un- 
derstand it, the breeder is continually on the 
lookout for a sire or dam which will produce 
prize-winners, or specimens nearest to per- 
fection. 

What a howl of misunderstanding goes 
up when one mentions an “ improved bee,” 
a “non-swarming bee,” or a “ red-clover 
bee’! The wise one quickly says, “ Let me 
take your non-swarmers, and I’ll make ’em 
swarm the first good season.” Why, bless 
your poor misunderstanding heart, 7 can 
take the finest thoroughbred cow and make 
ler as worthless as any serub in a year, and 
her progeny scrubs in four or five years or 
less. No one expects to reach perfection in 
a few years, nor expects to hold it, if ever 
reached, without his best efforts. There is 
a vast difference, my brethren, between 
‘going on toward perfection,” whether we 
ever “attain” or not, and leaning back on 
the traces and saying, “ No use, it ean’t be 
done.” If you won’t do any thing yourself, 
my brother, in Heaven’s name don’t try to 
hold back the ones who are trying. 

But to go back to our subject, I wished 
to call attention to a few of the habits that, 
according to my experience, appear to be 
related: The trait, or habit, of prolifieness, 
and the swarming habit, go together. In 
other words, if you want swarmers, select 
very prolifie strains of bees; but I have not 
been able to get the honey-gathering habit 
very strong in these extra-prolifie strains. 
[ do not say it can not be done; but all 
those I have had have not been honey-gath- 
erers as compared with those with that 
habit. There are strains, however, of the 
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Italian bee that breed fairly well until a 
heavy flow comes, when their strong “habit” 
of honey-gathering takes possession of them 
and they bend every energy to storing hon- 
ey, even to the point of almost stopping 
brood-rearing some of the best days. These 
are the bees to get our non-swarmers from, 
and I have yet to find a colony slow to 
swarm that was not a good honey-gatherer. 

The point to decide and establish is, 
“ How strong do we want this honey-storing 
habit, and not have it overdone so our 
colonies will not keep up proper strength 
for later use?” If I were running for ex- 
tracted honey altogether, I should not fear 
overdoing the matter at all; but for section 
honey it would not do to have bees that fill 
the brood-combs too early in the season (the 
same bees that do this will not do it with 
plenty of built combs), as in extracting. 

My idea of a bee for this locality (white 
clover and basswood) is one that must be 
hardy, so as to winter, of course, and just 
prolifie enough to fill the hive fairly full of 
brood by the clover harvest; but they must 
have the honey-storing “habit ” so strong 
that they fill every thing with honey before 
they swarm. Then I make it my business 
to see that they have plenty of room, so 
that they never reach that stage. 

Some one will say, “ Yes, sometimes they 
will fill every thing, and then, again, they’ll 
swarm with lots of empty comb.” True, my 
brother; true enough, if you are talking of 
bees bred “hit or miss,” “ promiscuous 
like,” as most bees are; but that is not the 
kind I am referring to. I say you ean, by 
selection, breed bees that will do as I sug- 
gest, if you ean select the right ones to 
breed from. Why, how many times have I 
had people ask, “ Had any swarms yet? I 
had a fine swarm to-day,” and I would say, 
“Tf I had a colony that would swarm at 
this time of year I’d pinch the queen’s head 
off.” The party would look at me as though 
I were a freak, and just delighted in odd 
sayings. Yes, if you breed “hit or miss,” 
as by natural swarming, you will have some 
freak colonies that will swarm, apparently, 
just to pass the time, and when they can 
not get enough to live on. 

It is possible to have a strain that will 
gather a good living right beside these 
worthless freaks, and be building up slowly 
and steadily, and be ready for the crop, 
without much attention, when the hit-or- 
miss kind will surely miss unless you wateh 
closely and feed; and even then the chances 
are for swarms later instead of honey. 

There is a laughable illustration of this 
in the bee world to-day. The writer urged 
breeding a bee more for honey-gathering 
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and less for swarming, some years ago, and 
gave a record showing a very small per- 
centage of swarming. A certain writer 
would not hear to the idea that the bee 
could be improved, but claimed that a bee 
is a bee, always was, and always will be the 
‘same, and that it is only through the igno- 
rant imagination that unlearned men claim 
a better bee than those commonly found 
through the country; but now this man is 
announcing that he has lost about all his 
bees, owing to there not being enough nectar 
for brood-rearing, and that he has given up 
the production of section honey owing to 
the appalling number of unfinished sections. 
The writer kept bees for years within five 
miles of this man’s location; is well ac- 
quainted all through his neighborhood, hav- 
ing grown to manhood there, and knows 
both from observation and personal experi- 
ence that the locality is practically the same 
as here; yet we have produced, during these 
same seasons, good average crops; have 
inereased the number of our colonies each 
year, and have found the business profit- 
able right along, both of extracted and of 
section honey. If this is not an argument 
for an improved bee, then pardon me for 
relating it, as that is my only purpose. 

Now a word about red-clover bees. I have 
never had bees from the advertised red- 
clover strains; but, listen: Two seasons out 
of the past seven these “improved” or 
select-bred Italians have given me a nice 
surplus from red clover, one year storing 
clear white honey at the time that common 
hybrids right beside them stored dark hon- 
ey-dew. 

A little is also due to the old-fogy notion 
that natural-swarming queens are the best. 
Whoever contends thus has not tried both, 
or else he does not know how to rear queens 
outside of natural swarming. If there is 
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one thing I have learned, and am sure of, 
it is that I can have bet/er queens by arti- 
ficial methods than by swarming—not only 
because I rear them from the stocks I like, 
so as to get the “ habits” I want; but I can 
not get as good queens from these same 
stocks if reared in swarming colonies. This 
is something I ean not explain; but | think 
the disposition of the colony nursing the 
young queens may possibly be imparted to 
the young queens to some extent. I am 
thoroughly convineed that, to improve and 
hold the improvement permanently, we must 
breed our queens in colonies that have no 
desire except for a queen, and possibly when 
their energy is devoted to honey-gathering, 
as in a good flow. 

I would not give a fig for all the improve- 
ment gained in 100 years by natural swarm- 
ing, however managed. Such a plan is out 
of date; it is a back number, and every 
progressive and wide-awake honey-produe- 
er can do better without it. He can handle 
more bees and raise more honey with the 
same labor without; then why not get rid 
of it? 

Breed it out! Breed it out! It isn’t the 
fellows who have tried who say it can not 
be done, but it’s those who have not. 

If you don’t want swarming, don’t breed 
from swarming colonies nor use them for 
cell-building. And don’t keep bees that 
tend to keep an extra-large amount of 
brood through the flow, as, one year with 
another, they will not pay as well in a 
clover or basswood location, and they will 
make more labor by swarming. 

This is so large a subject that it is diffi- 
cult to treat it in one or even two articles; 
but this is given in hopes of giving cause 
for thought and discussion. 

Dunlap, Iowa. 
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THE LACK OF A STANDARD OF MARKINGS TO DETERMINE THE 
DIFFERENT STRAINS OF ITALIANS 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAMS 


A number of years ago we began making 
preparations for conducting a series of 
experiments with the different races and 
their crosses, by acquiring some isolated 
tracts where no bees existed, and where 
forage was sufficient to insure success. Right 
at the outset, however, we met with difficulty 
in determining the purity of any certain 
race, for there seems to be no fixed stand- 
ard—no uniformity of type. Every breed- 
e. from whom we purchased queens testified 
to their purity, yet hardly any two would 





produce bees alike; and two queens from 
the same breeder would show different colors 
and characteristics. 

Last year I began trying the direct im- 
portation; but the distance here is so great 
that, with the present mailing-cage, it is 
any thing but a success; in fact, for all my 
dealings with queen-breeders I have very 
little to show but considerable expense and 
experience and a magnificent collection of 
queen-eages. I might add that, for inge- 
nuity in inventing excuses, I believe that 
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Conversations with Doolittle 


At Borodino, 


A BIT OF HISTORY. 

“Do you practice line breeding, or do 
you breed by getting in new stock from 
other yards? ” 

A quarter of a century ago, instead of 
“line breeding” the term would be, “ Do 
you breed all your queens from pure /talian 
stock?” a question which, in those years, 
was asked me scores of times. My answer 
invariably was, “ No;” and then I had to 
explain that, according to my views, there is 
no such thing as a pure Italian bee or 
queen when viewed in the sense of a pure 
race, as the German or black bee is pure. 
At the best, I think the Italian bee is only 
a thoroughbred. Proof of my views is found 
in the fact that Italian bees vary from those 
coming from Italy which are so dark (a 
part of them) that they are hardly distin- 
guishable from the German bees, to those 
from some breeders whose abdomens look 
almost like a “lump of gold ” when sport- 
ing for the first time in the noonday sun- 
shine. If the dark or leather-colored bees 
are pure, with their three bands scarcely 
distinguishable, and then only when the 
bees are filled with honey, what shall we 
say of those Italians whose five segments 
are a solid golden color with only a dark 
tip on the sixth? 

We have, as a starting-point, a bee which, 
through hundreds of generations, penned in 
by the mountains of Italy, became establish 
ed as a variety which proved to be superior 
to any thing the world contained elsewhere, 
which bee was imported to the United States 
about the middle of the last century, father 
L. L. Langstroth being one of the first im- 
porters. From the progeny of this Lang- 
stroth importation, Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper 
advertised queens. We sent $20.00 for one 
of her best queens. This queen was of a 
light chestnut color, the whole length of her 
abdomen, and gave workers and a queen 
progeny above any thing previously coming 
into central New York. About 1873 or ’4 
we sent $10.00 to H. A. King, Nevada, 
Ohio, for one of his best Italian queens. 
In this queen we had something bordering 
toward the orange, which gave bees with 
three bands that showed a chestnut-golden 
color, distinct enough so that all were to be 
seen without their being given honey to 
extend the abdomen, as was claimed neces- 
sary with imported stock to test their pur- 
ity; and in this King queen we had bees 
that gave an average yield of comb honey 
10 per cent above any thing before known 
in this section. 


New York. 


About that time, Mr. N. N. Betsinger said 
that he would rather have a certain colony 
of mine for honey production than any 
colony he ever looked at before. Later on 
I went to breeding from this queen. Her 
bees, and those from her daughters, readily 
outdistanced all the others in the yard for 
comb honey. 

About that time | exchanged queens with 
Jos. M. Brooks, a noted beekeeper of Coluni- 
bus, Ind., and through this exchange I not 
only added to the golden color of the bees 
| had already, but gained a point as to 
honey production and white cappings. 

During the latter eighties | exchanged 
queens with Mr. L. L. Hearn, of Oakdale, 
W. Va., who was a noted breeder of “ the 
best Italian bees ” of those days, both of us 
claiming that, by this exchange, a gain 
would be made along all the lines necessary 
for the best bees. Since then I have made 
several exchanges; but as none of these 
seemed to make any advance over what was 
already in the home yard and at the out. 
apiary, they were discarded without mixing 
them with what I already had. 

In the mean time nearly all the bees in 
this section have been changed from the 
blacks and hybrids of the past to good 
Italian stock, very largely by furnishing, 
with ripe queen-cells, free of charge, those 
who would come to the yard. 

To further these Italian bees still more, 
drones from one of the choicest breeders 
have been kept till other drones were killed 
off, when queens from another best breeder 
were of the right age to mate with them, 
and in this way an improvement has been 
made. In a year or two, queens would be 
reared from the drone side, and young 
drones saved from the queen side. 

To get at the longevity part of the matter, 
as well as to prove some other points, also 
to prolong the life of the queen in question, 
an extra choice breeder would be taken from 
her colony in early June, and a queen giving 
different-colored workers put in her place. 
In this way it was easy to tell when the last 
of the breeders’ bees passed away. Making 
a change in this way the first of August, 
bees from the breeder I was then using were 
found to quite a number on July 4 of the 
next year, but none the tenth, six days later. 

Now, I do not know whether this would 
be called “line breeding” or something 
else; but I have given the bit of history 
telling the source, and way used, to bring 
our bees up from where they were in the 
early seventies. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD QUEEN? 


The Fact that Colonies Vary Proves that Improvement is Possible; 
Choosing a Strain Adapted to the Locality 


BY E. 8. 


The quality of our bees is the foundation 
of our suecess. If one is to build a perma- 
nently suecessful business it is my belief 
that he must have a good strain of bees— 
one suited to his locality and methods; and 
the better the bees, the more suecessful the 
business, other things being equal. 

The writer noticed, many years ago, that 
there is a great variation in bees; that they 
are no exeeption to the rule of variation 
that the close observer sees in all the animal 
kingdom. 

If you want bad stingers you can find 
them; if you want those that swarm every 
favorable time—if you want those that sel- 
dom store much surplus, you ean find them; 
and the wonder is that, under our present 
haphazard hit-or-miss, go-as-you-like way 
of breeding bees, they are not worse than 
they are. 

But, of course, the hit-or-miss way does 
hit part of the time; hence some good colo- 
nies among almost all strains. When I say 
good colonies I do not mean strong ones; 
but I mean good ones from the viewpoint 
of the honey-produeer. 

If I were a nature student only, and 
interested in bees only as a study, I should 
be, perhaps, as much interested in a poor 
colony (from the honey-produeer’s stand- 
point) as in a good one. But I am speak- 
ing now solely on the utility of the bees for 
honey production. 

In bees we see then, I say, a great varia- 
tion in characteristics. Some have under- 
taken to deny this, but have simply adver- 
tised their own lack of powers of close 
observation or their lack of opportunity. 
This variation is the breeder’s hope for 
better things. True, it will lead nowhere if 
not followed intelligently, and that is true 
of the hope of any thing better in any thing 
in the world. But first, we must know what 
we want in the bee—what traits to look for 
—before we start selection for any thing in 
particular; and I wish to go on record as 
claiming that one should have bees adapted 
to his own loeality. A good strain developed 
in another and a different locality may be 
all right for yours, and then, again, it may 
not be. 

There is a great variation as to how they 
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breed before, during, and after the flow; 
and the character of your location as to the 
number of flows, and when they come, de- 
termine when and how much you want them 
to breed for best results. And here I wish 
to remark that, in my estimation, there are 
two popular beliefs that do more to hold 
back the improvement of the bee than all 
else put together unless we except the old 
sin of neglect. These are, the belief that 
the more prolifie the bees the better, and 
that queens reared under the _ natural- 
swarming impulse are the best. 

I do not wish to speak for other than a 
white-clover or basswood locality, having 
had no experience with any other, and I 
am not of those who teach from other men’s 
experience; but under that head I wish to 
state, as positively as I can make it, my 
dissent from these errors. Let us look at 
the bees as though their characteristics were 
habits. Let us say they have certain habits. 
One strain has a habit of swarming; an- 
other of not breeding strong in spring; 
another of not living through the winter; 
another of not swarming so long as they 
have a chance to store up honey; another of 
capping and building beautiful combs; an- 
other of making “ greasy ” cappings, ete. 
All experienced beemen have seen bees with 
all these “ habits ” and many more. 

If we look carefully into these “ habits ” 
it will surprise us to find how many of them 
are linked together, or connected, one being 
a natural sequence of another, so that, if we 
avoid one, in some eases we also avoid an- 
other or more; and if we like one, and 
choose it, we may get another that is desir- 
able along with it. Mind, however, that I 
do not say, “If you. get one good habit all 
others are good;” for sometimes two good 
habits are the result of one cause. Now, 
when we come down to selecting, the real 
difficulty begins; for what two men see 
alike? What two men would both choose 
the same colony for a breeder in any certain 
yard? Yet in every yard of bees there is a 
one best one for breeding purposes if we 
could know it; and the man who does know, 
or comes nearest to knowing, every thing 
else being equal, will produce the finest 


strain of bees. 
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Right here, perhaps, some one will say, 
“ Why, take that colony that gives the most 
honey, of course.” 

Yes, that’s one test, surely; but what of 
(as we have heard of cases) a famous queen 
whose daughters none of them come up to 
her? In that ease, evidently, we are on the 
wrong track unless her daughters are above 
the average quality we can obtain from any 
other breeder. But there may be other colo- 
nies not nearly so large surplus producers 
that may produce daughters more uniformly 
good producers. This can be explained on 
the supposition that the queen of the large- 
surplus colony may be a grade or mongrel 
in a very slight degree—so slight that it is 
noticeable in no way except through her 
progeny; or if not that, the mating is not 
the proper “nick,” as stockmen say, to 
perpetuate all of the good qualities. Unless 
1 am mistaken, it is not always the very 
finest and most perfect specimens among 
our domestic animals that produce the prize- 
winners and sweepstake getters, but certain 
strains mated in a certain way. As I un- 
derstand it, the breeder is continually on the 
lookout for a sire or dam which will produce 
prize-winners, or specimens nearest to per- 
fection. 

What a howl of misunderstanding goes 
up when one mentions an “ improved bee,” 
a “non-swarming bee,” or a “ red-clover 
bee”! The wise one quickly says, “ Let me 
take your non-swarmers, and I[’ll make ’em 
swarm the first good season.” Why, bless 
your poor misunderstanding heart, J can 
take the finest thoroughbred cow and make 
her as worthless as any scrub in a year, and 
her progeny scrubs in four or five years or 
less. No one expects to reach perfection in 
a few years, nor expects to hold it, if ever 
reached, without his best efforts. There is 
a vast difference, my brethren, between 
“ going on toward perfection,” whether we 
ever “attain” or not, and leaning back on 
the traces and saying, “ No use, it can’t be 
done.” If you won’t do any thing yourself, 
my brother, in Heaven’s name don’t try to 
hold back the ones who are trying. 

But to go back to our subject, I wished 
to eall attention to a few of the habits that, 
according to my experience, appear to be 
related: The trait, or habit, of prolifieness, 
and the swarming habit, go together. In 
other words, if you want swarmers, select 
very prolific strains of bees; but I have not 
been able to get the honey-gathering habit 
very strong in these extra-prolifie strains. 
I do not say it can not be done; but all 
those I have had have not been honey-gath- 
erers as compared with those with that 
habit. There are strains, however, of the 
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Italian bee that breed fairly well until a 
heavy flow comes, when their strong “habit” 
of honey-gathering takes possession of them 
and they bend every energy to storing hon- 
ey, even to the point of almost stopping 
brood-rearing some of the best days. These 
are the bees to get our non-swarmers from, 
and I have yet to find a colony slow to 
swarm that was not a good honey-gatherer. 

The point to decide and establish is, 
“ How strong do we want this honey-storing 
habit, and not have it overdone so our 
colonies will not keep up proper strength 
for later use?” If I were running for ex- 
tracted honey altogether, I should not fear 
overdoing the matter at all; but for section 
honey it would not do to have bees that fill 
the brood-combs too early in the season (the 
same bees that do this will not do it with 
plenty of built combs), as in extracting. 

My idea of a bee for this locality (white 
clover and basswood) is one that must be 
hardy, so as to winter, of course, and just 
prolific enough to fill the hive fairly full of 
brood by the clover harvest; but they must 
have the honey-storing “ habit ” so strong 
that they fill every thing with honey before 
they swarm. Then I make it my business 
to see that they have plenty of room, so 
that they never reach that stage. 

Some one will say, “ Yes, sometimes they 
will fill every thing, and then, again, they’ll 
swarm with lots of empty comb.” True, my 
brother; true enough, if you are talking of 
bees bred “hit or miss,” “ promiscuous 
like,” as most bees are; but that is not the 
kind I am referring to. I say you can, by 
selection, breed bees that will do as I sug- 
gest, if you can select the right ones to 
breed from. Why, how many times have I 
had people ask, “ Had any swarms yet? I 
had a fine swarm to-day,” and I would say, 
“Tf I had a colony that would swarm at 
this time of year I’d pinch the queen’s head 
off.” The party would look at me as though 
I were a freak, and just delighted in odd 
sayings. Yes, if you breed “hit or miss,” 
as by natural swarming, you will have some 
freak colonies that will swarm, apparently, 
just to pass the time, and when they can 
not get enough to live on. 

It is possible to have a strain that will 
gather a good living right beside these 
worthless freaks, and be building up slowly 
and steadily, and be ready for the crop, 
without much attention, when the hit-or- 
miss kind will surely miss unless you watch 
closely and feed; and even then the chances 
are for swarms later instead of honey. 

There is a laughable illustration of this 
in the bee world to-day. The writer urged 
breeding a bee more for honey-gathering 
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and less for swarming, some years ago, and 
gave a record showing a very small per- 
centage of swarming. A certain writer 
would not hear to the idea that the bee 
could be improved, but claimed that a bee 
is a bee, always was, and always will be the 
same, and that it is only through the igno- 
rant imagination that unlearned men claim 
a better bee than those commonly found 
through the country; but mow this man is 
announcing that he has lost about all his 
bees, owing to there not being enough nectar 
for brood-rearing, and that he has given up 
the production of section honey owing to 
the appalling number of unfinished sections. 
The writer kept bees for years within five 
miles of this man’s location; is well ac- 
quainted all through his neighborhood, hav- 
ing grown to manhood there, and knows 
both from observation and personal experi- 
ence that the locality is practically the same 
as here; yet we have produced, during these 
same seasons, good average crops; have 
inereased the number of our colonies each 
year, and have found the business profit- 
able right along, both of extracted and of 
section honey. If this is not an argument 
for an improved bee, then pardon me for 
relating it, as that is my only purpose. 

Now a word about, red-clover bees. I have 
never had bees from the advertised red- 
clover strains; but, listen: Two seasons out 
of the past seven these “improved” or 
select-bred Italians have given me a nice 
surplus from red clover, one year storing 
clear white honey at the time that common 
hybrids right beside them stored dark hon- 
ey-dew. 

A little is also due to the old-fogy notion 
that natural-swarming queens are the best. 
Whoever contends thus has not tried both, 
or else he does not know how to rear queens 
outside of natural swarming. If there is 
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one thing I have learned, and am sure of, 
it is that I can have better queens by arti- 
ficial methods than by swarming—not only 
because I rear them from the stocks I like, 
so as to get the “ habits” I want; but I can 
not get as good queens from these same 
stocks if reared in swarming colonies. This 
is something I can not explain; but I think 
the disposition of the colony nursing the 
young queens may possibly be imparted to 
the young queens to some extent. I am 
thoroughly convinced that, to improve and 
hold the improvement permanently, we must 
breed our queens in colonies that have no 
desire except for a queen, and possibly when 
their energy is devoted to honey-gathering, 
as in a good flow. 

I would not give a fig for all the improve- 
ment gained in 100 years by natural swarm- 
ing, however managed. Such a plan is out 
of date; it is a back number, and every 
progressive and wide-awake honey-produc- 
er can do better without it. He can handle 
more bees and raise more honey with the 
same labor without; then why not get rid 
of it? 

Breed it out! Breed it out! It isn’t the 
fellows who have tried who say it can not 
be done, but it’s those who have not. 

If you don’t want swarming, don’t breed 
from swarming colonies nor use them for 
eell-building. And don’t keep bees that 
tend to keep an extra-large amount of 
brood through the flow, as, one year with 
another, they will not pay as well in a 
clover or basswood location, and they will 
make more labor by swarming. 

This is so large a subject that it is diffi- 
cult to treat it in one or even two articles; 
but this is given in hopes of giving cause 
for thought and discussion. 

Dunlap, Iowa. 
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THE LACK OF A STANDARD OF MARKINGS TO DETERMINE THE 
DIFFERENT STRAINS OF ITALIANS 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAMS 





A number of years ago we began making 
preparations for conducting a series of 
experiments with the different races and 
their crosses, by acquiring some isolated 
tracts where no bees existed, and where 
forage was sufficient to insure success. Right 
at the outset, however, we met with difficulty 
in determining the purity of any certain 
race, for there seems to be no fixed stand- 
ard—no uniformity of type. Every breed- 
e. from whom we purchased queens testified 
to their purity, yet hardly any two would 


produce bees alike; and two queens from 
the same breeder would show different colors 
and characteristics. 

Last year I began trying the direct im- 
portation; but the distance here is so great 
that, with the present mailing-cage, it is 
any thing but a success; in fact, for all my 
dealings with queen-breeders I have very 
little to show but considerable expense and 
experience and a magnificent collection of 
queen-eages. I might add that, for inge- 
nuity in inventing excuses, I believe that 
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queen-breeders outclass any other people I 
have ever seen. 

I received a certain breeder’s card that 
was sent with an untested golden that I 
ordered after trying tested queens with un- 
satisfactory results. The queen accompany- 
ing the card was a very pretty golden, all 
right; but her progeny are any thing but 
goldens—two bands are the best that any 
of them show. 

A number of years ago Mr. A. I. Root 
recommended gorging bees with honey and 
examining them by transmitted light. Those 
that showed only two bands were to be 
called hybrids. Well, these bees are hybrids 
all right. This is only one instance of many. 
The trouble seems to be that there is no 
well-defined standard to breed to; and as 
long as this chaotic condition exists, breed- 
ers can dispose of mismated queens with 
impunity; and even with the most consci- 
entious there is bound to be so much varia- 
tion that misunderstandings and dissatis- 
faction are bound to oceur. 

My suggestion is that a body composed 
of the best representative beekeepers in the 
country, with The A. 1. Root Company and 
Dr. Phillips, form a standard as to what 
every known race should be in its purity; 
then The A. I. Root Company will publish 
a little book with colored plates and com- 
plete description. This should be accepted 
as authority, and every breeder conform as 
nearly as possible to the type therein set 
forth. Then, and not until then, will there 
be much progress made in developing the 
honey-bee. 

Arroyo Grande, Cal. 


[It is true there is no uniform scheme by 
which different strains of Italian bees may 
be distinguished. A golden Italian bee may 
be any thing from a bright-yellow three- 
banded to a yellow five-banded with an oc- 
easional specimen of bee yellow all over; 
but we have the proof now that there are 
very few five-banded and yellow-all-over 
bees. The so-called five-banded queens usu- 
ally do not show up any better than three- 
banded, four-banded, with occasional five- 
banded bees. There are those who have 
claimed to have all five-banded bees; but 
when we come to examine them very care- 
fully it appears that the larger percentage 
of the bees are four-banded, with an ocea- 
sional five-banded bee. For that reason we 
have discouraged the advertising of five- 
banded bees, and have recommended the 
term “golden.” This term is somewhat 
flexible, and means any thing from a bright 
three-banded Italian to a four-banded bee. 
As there is such a difference in marking of 
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the same queen it would be very difficult to 
make a uniform standard; and about all 
one ean do is to advertise golden bees and 
state such a queen will run such a percent- 
age of four-banded and such a percentage 
of five-banded; but one can not very well 
advertise to produce bees running nothing 
less than four-banded and the majority five- 
banded—at least we have not seen any stock 
of that kind. 

When it comes to pure Italians, it is 
generally accepted throughout that three 
yellow bands are the standard markings for 
ordinary Italian bees; but nevertheless it is 
a faet that bees direct from Italy will some- 
times show only two bands and two bands 
and a half; that is to say, the third band 
next to the thorax is so indistinet that it 
does not show unless the bees are filled with 
honey, as A. I. Root recommended years 
ago. Some of the finest and best workers 
we have ever had have been leather-colored 
bees; that is to say, they had two bands 
clear and a third band showing indistinetly, 
or what might be called a 244-banded bee, 
as George B. Howe would say. 

We don’t like to discourage any effort 
toward securing a uniform standard, be- 
cause of the variation that appears in the 
golden Italians. In the stock that we sell of 
this kind, we do not guarantee any thing 
except bright yellow color; and as far as 
we ever go is to guarantee three yellow 
bands of bright yellow and occasionally 
four yellow bands. Sometimes we are for- 
tunate enough to have stock that will run 
three-banded and largely four-banded, say 
25 per cent three-banded and 70 per cent 
four-banded, and perhaps 5 per cent five- 
banded. Such stock we would call very 
bright golden, and about as good as any one 
could ever secure. Now, unfortunately, 
queens from such a queen would show bees 
three-banded and four-banded ; possibly they 
would show only three bands; they might 
take after their father; and it is unfortu- 
nate, too, that some of these so-called golden 
breeders will have daughters that will show 
bees of only two bands. For that reason 
we don’t like to sell golden Italians; we 
prefer to sell the regular standard three- 
banded bees that will run fairly uniform. 
Bees that have been bred for color are very 
unstable in their markings. 

If any one can propose any scheme that 
will establish a uniform standard for all 
bees, we shall be glad to adopt it. Tenta- 
tively we might suggest for the leather- 
colored Italians, especially imported, that 
the standard be two, two and one-half to 
three bands for leather-colored and import- 
ed. For ordinary Italians, three-banded; 
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Mr. Harvey’s apiary at Montrose, Col., spring count 200; fall count, 280. Honey crop 850 cases comb honey 
and 40 cases culls. 


for Goldens, three-banded and four-banded. 
It would be a great deal better to make the 
standard a little under what the bees will 
probably show than to make it too high. 


When the standard ealls for too much, the 
stock itself will be liable to fall below it, 
and this will cause ill feeling and complaint. 
Ep. | 
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SOME BEEMEN I HAVE KNOWN 
M. W. Harvey, Montrose. 


BY WESLEY FOSTER 


Once in a while we meet a beekeeper 
whose careful, painstaking, methodical ways 
stand out in bold relief. Such a beekeeper, 
when found, will generally be quiet and un- 
assuming, and one who has to be drawn out 
by questioning. He will rarely speak at 
conventions, and, unless asked, will not tell 
of the methods used in his beekeeping prac- 
tice. 

Such a man is M. W. Harvey, of Mont- 
rose, owner of 700 colonies of bees all in 
well-painted dovetailed hives located in api- 
aries of methodical arrangement with a 
well-built honey-house at each outyard. He 
drives a Ford touring-car, and has had the 
least expense for upkeep of any automobil- 
ist I have heard of. Mr. J. C. Matthews 
says that Mr. Harvey never drives faster 
than 10 miles an hour. I asked Mr. Harvey 
what he thought of the Ford, and he replied 
that it was the best-built car, regardless of 
price, and he spoke as though he meant 
every word. His words have a peculiar 
power of carrying conviction, probably be- 


cause, when he does speak, he speaks out of 
his experience. He will not give you his 
opinion on any thing. If he does not know 
he will tell you so—no “ guess so” or “ per- 
haps ” about it. 

Mr. Harvey, contrary to the practice of 
most beekeepers, does not keep any bees, 
fixtures, or appliances at home. If he does 
he had them all out of sight when I called. 
Every thing is kept in the houses at the 
outyards, and the home place does not be- 
tray his kind of business. From all appear- 
ances Mr. Harvey might be a retired farm- 
er, a business man, or a professional man 
with his office over town. The same order 
is evident about his neat home that is shown 
at his apiaries. His methods of honey pro- 
duction have been reduced to a system by 
which he has been able to obtain higher 
averages per colony, with a better quality 
of honey, than his fellow beekeepers. He 
told me that any beekeeper following the 
same system, and working as thoroughly as 
he does, can have the same results. There 
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flow. I : 
the bees to come out at their leisure. 


is no wizardry about his methods unless the 
careful, thoughtful, methodical worker is a 
wizard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey spend their winters 
in California, as do quite a number of other 
western beemen and families. Once a bee- 
man goes there for the winter he goes back 
year after year if the crop warrants it. He 
told me he had made from $3000 to $5000 








Closer view of Mr. Harvey's apiary, showing the way western producers take off honey during a good 
A few of the bees are smoked out, the super jerked off, and then stood on end to allow the rest of 


This plan can be followed only during a honey flow. 


per year from his bees regularly, although 
he has suffered very much from winter and 
spring losses and from poisoning of his 
bees by careless people spraying fruit-trees 
while in bloom. Would that we might have 
more beemen like Mr. Harvey. He is help- 
ing to raise the standards of beekeeping, 
not by his preaching but by his practice. 
Boulder, Col. 


REARING GOOD QUEENS 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN 


Prom an address given by Mr. Roy Keet, Black River, N. Y., 


at a convention of the Jefferson and St. 


Lawrence County Beekeepers 


In Jefferson and St. Lawrence counties 
live some of the best beekeepers in New 
York; and the past poor season in that part 
of the State did not appear to dampen their 
beekeeping ardor in the least. 

Mr. Roy Keet, of Black River, N. Y., gave 
the following on rearing good queens: 

A good queen is, in my estimation, the 
most important factor of success in bee- 
keeping. One may be the fortunate owner 
of all modern equipment and still not have 
good queens. Good queens are as essential 
in the apiary as are good cows in the herd. 
Suecess depends on the quality of the queen. 

It may be well to explain here what I 
mean by a good queen. She must be of 
good stock; she should be reared under the 
best possible conditions, which I shall name 
later on; she should be strong and prolific; 


she should lay her eggs in a compact clus- 
ter, and not seatter them; her bees should 
be gentle; and in these days of brood dis- 
eases she must be purely mated. I will add 
further from my experience, I believe she 
should be a pure Italian. 

METHOD OF REARING. 

First, we must choose the colony for our 
work. This should not be a difficult mat- 
ter, for this colony need not be the strong- 
est in the yard. One having six combs of 
brood with plenty of bees to cover them 
will answer. Having selected the colony, 
we first remove the queen. If she is a valu- 
able one we retain her in a nucleus for fu- 
ture use. Frequently, under such cireum- 
stances, I build up this nucleus into a full 
colony for winter. We next remove as much 
of the unsealed brood as possible. In a ten- 
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frame hive I crowd the bees down to five or 
six combs, and follow up with a two-inch 
chaff dummy. We now have the bees crowd- 
ed; and, in addition to being queenless, 
their eggs and larve will also have been 
taken away. So we close the hive, and 
leave them five days to their unpleasant 
meditation. 

Unless honey is coming in steadily from 
natural sources we must feed every morning 
and night. For this purpose | prefer an 
entrance feeder, consisting of a quart Mason 
jar, having a perforated cap or cover. | 
close all the holes, but two, with wax. It 
takes the bees about twenty-four hours to 
empty this jar of thin honey, and this means 
that it comes to them slowly like a natural 
honey-flow, and thus prevents robbing. On 
this account it is much better than feeding 
the whole amount at once. This feeding 
should be kept up until the queen-cells are 
sealed. 

We now proceed ‘to our breeding colony, 
and place a good clean worker comb in the 
very center of the brood-nest, where the 
breeding queen will be most likely to find it 
first. When she has laid a few hundred 
eggs this comb is taken out and placed in 
the center of our prepared queenless colony 
mentioned above. In three days they will 
hatch, and be abundantly fed. In twelve 
hours after they hatch they are ready to be 
transferred to the cell-cups. 

In this queenless colony the little larve 
will be fairly swimming in jelly. If the 
directions have been followed closely, no 
extra royal jelly will be needed in the proce- 
ess of grafting. Lift from the cell the little 
larva, jelly and all, on the point of a 
flexible quill, and place in the prepared 
cell-eup. Graft fifteen of these cups in like 
manner, and take them back to the queen- 
less colony. Make sure that the bees have 
started no other cells in the meantime. If 
so, cut out every one. Arrange the combs so 
that the frame containing the prepared cell- 
cups be placed between two combs of hatch- 
ing brood. Close the hive, and do not dis- 
turb it for forty-eight hours. Every cell 
should be accepted, owing to the small num- 
ber grafted. 

The cells may be left till the twelfth day; 
then take them out and place them in a 
three-frame nucleus to hateh. Be very care- 
ful that the cells be not chilled, for a chilled 
cell will make a dark queen. 

Several things must be kept in mind. 
First, that the queen-rearing colony is free 
from unsealed brood, and that the bees are 
erowded down to fewer combs. Contract 
the entrance according to the temperature, 
and feed daily. Create in this way a pros- 
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perous condition, and do not disturb tie 
bees unnecessarily. 

Queens reared in this manner are started 
from the egg. We do not guess at the age 
of the larva, for we transfer larva, jelly, 
and all at one time, so that the delicate 
larva itself is not touched. From the very 
start the larva is fed as for a queen in just 
the way the bees do it when left to their 
own resources. Under natural conditions 
bees do not feed a larva three days for a 
worker, then change their minds and feed 
royal jelly for a queen. They feed royal 
jelly from the very start; so, in order to 
rear good queens, we must do the same. Let 
the bees work as near to nature as possible, 
and thus avoid many mistakes. 

Mr. George B. Howe, also of Black River, 
said he generally uses a strong colony for 
queen-rearing, and that he likes to find a 
colony superseding their queen, but that 
expert beekeepers can rear good queens 
without colonies that are superseding. 

Mr. F. D. House, President of The New 
York State Beekeepers’ Association, said 
that he prefers to crowd the bees even more 
than the amount mentioned by Mr. Keet 
above. That is, he crowds a ten-frame 
colony down on to three frames, taking 
away all brood, but leaving pollen, honey, 
and water. He said further that fifteen 
cells is a rather small number, but that such 
number is all right nevertheless. Mr. House 
feeds ten to fifteen days before queen-rear- 
ing time unless there is a natural honey- 
flow. This brings about swarming condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Howe said that in his locality he 
wants the capped brood, because the nights 
are cooler than they are in Mr. House’s 
locality. Mr. Keet said he wants the cap- 
ped brood not only for warmth, but for 
providing plenty of nurse bees. 

A further statement was made to the effect 
that the reason these bees cut out the sides 
of the queen-cells and consume the royal 
jelly, even in July, is the condition of the 
honey-flow or absence of the flow being ad- 
verse to queen-rearing; also dead larva, 
excitement, too much smoke, and black bees. 

Brantford, Ont. 


[An interesting point is raised above in 
the plan given by Mr. Keet—that is, wheth- 
er it would be better to have the larve in- 
tended for queens to be transferred into the 
queen-cell cups with royal jelly at the very 
first. The whole question hinges upon this: 
Whether worker larve are fed royal jelly 
the first three days or not. Some of our 
authorities have claimed that all worker 
larve are fed royal jelly the first three days, 
and that they are then fed a coarser food. 
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Those intended for queens, however, are fed 
the richer royal jelly right along. Whether 
this be the case we do not know, as it is a 
rather diffieult matter to get any reliable 
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data on. If any of our readers have had 
any opportunity for making experiments 
one way or the other, we should be glad to 
hear from them.—Eb.] — 
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THE STRONGEST VIRGINS MATE THE EARLIEST AND BECOME THE 
BEST QUEENS 


BY F, A. HOOPER 


Why can not all the colonies in the same 
yard store alike? In an apiary of, say, 300 
colonies, one will find that about one-third 
store on an average 8 imperial gallons of 
honey (112 pounds each) ; another hundred 
will average about 4 gallons, and the re- 
mainder will average from three gallons to 
nothing. The first third we class as No. 1. 
These colonies, on the opening of the sea- 
son, have a large force of bees ready for the 
field; and on examining them, the combs 
will be found to have evenly sealed brood 
and plenty of stores. 

The next third we class as No. 2. These 
colonies, on the opening of the season, are 
not strong enough to take advantage of the 
first bloom, for they are deficient in brood, 
bees, and stores. 

The remaining third we class as No. 3. 
These, on the opening of the season, are so 
poor that they have to be supplied with 
combs of brood and stores to keep them 
alive until they gain sufficient strength to 
be able to gather nectar for themselves. 

These 300 colonies may have queens all 
reared from the same mother and under the 
same conditions, yet some are very much 
inferior to the others. 

Again, suppose we make up, say, 100 
three-frame nuclei, each nucleus having the 
same amount of bees, brood, and stores, or 
as near as possible. The cells are distribut- 
ed the same day, and from five to twelve 
days all these virgin queens are mated. In 
eight weeks, and sometimes less, many of 
these nuclei will have built up to strong 
ten-frame colonies, while others will take 


from three to four months before they be- 
come established colonies. There are others, 
again, that will not build up, but dwindle 
and die out if left unaided. 

THE FAULT LIES WITH THE QUEEN. 

No one, by looking at a queen, can tell 
for a certainty that she is of good quality. 
I have had them as large as a queen should 
be, yet they were not worth a pound of 
honey. On the other hand I have had queens 
with nothing very remarkable about them, 
yet their subjects stored twenty imperial 
gallons of honey in one season—that is, 
from December to the following June. From 
these queens I bred several, but none of 
their daughters proved of much value. 

For the sake of experiment I once bred 
some queens from very inferior stock, and 
yet of that lot there was a couple whose bees 
stored over 100 pounds of honey in a season. 
Is there no method left untried to get all 
our queens to give good results? 

We all know that virgin queens take from 
four to twelve days in mating. Those that 
get mated on the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
day generally turn out drone-layers, or start 
drone-laying before they commence to lay 
worker eggs. Note these queens carefully ; 
and before the following season opens they 
will have died out or absconded with their 
little swarm. 

In my opinion it is the strongest and most 
healthy virgins that get mated soon after 
hatching, and it is these queens we are in- 
debted to for large yields of honey. 

Four Paths, Clarendon, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
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UNIFORMITY IN QUEENS AND RESULTS NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE 


Mr. Hooper, in the foregoing, tells us 
something of his experience with beekeeping 
on that sunny island Jamaica, where there 
are no frosts, to say nothing of the 20 to 30 
degrees below zero which we here in York 
State have to contend with. It would seem 
that there should be no trouble in having 
every colony in such a warm climate 
brought to perfection ready for any honey 


harvest when it comes. But instead of per- 
fection I find him telling of just about the 
same thing I used to have 25 to 40 years 
ago, namely, one-third of the colonies in 
good condition for the harvest; one-third 
searcely fair, while the remaining third are 
“no good” so far as any surplus is con- 
cerned. And I note that he seems to think 
that the fault of the poorness of the last 
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two thirds, or of 200 out of the 300 colonies, 
lies with the queen. Undoubtedly this is 
largely true; but the stores to be used by 
the different colonies while in a state of 
repose, the age and vitality of the bees, and 
the loeation of the colonies, all have an 
important bearing in this matter. 

Some colonies get started to work to a 
greater or less extent on different bloom; 
and where so started they will adhere to 
quite an extent on that bloom; and when 
this bloom is a long distance from the hive 
the vitality of the bees is worn out faster 
than when it is nearer their home. Then 
colonies located in the shade, in low damp 
places, or with the entrance facing away 
from the sun, do not ripen their stores as 
perfectly as do those with conditions more 
favorable. We used to talk about colonies 
as “ near alike as two peas,” with one doing 
good work and the other getting scarcely a 
living; but most of our practical apiarists 
realize that, where every thing is consid- 
ered, two colonies which may appear per- 
fectly alike can, by one or more “ cog- 
wheels ” being out of mesh, be very dissim- 
ilar; and this dissimilarity may make all the 
difference between the good and the poor. 

But let us turn our attention to the part 
which the queen plays in this matter. Mr. 
Hooper says, “ These 300 colonies may have 
queens all reared from the same mother and 
under the same conditions, yet some are 
very much inferior to others.” Under nat- 
ural swarming this is possible; but under 
the guidance of an intelligent queen-breeder 
it is not probable. With natural swarming 
the rule is that, with the sealing of the first 
queen-cell, out comes the first or prime 
swarm; and with this swarm go 3%4 to % of 
all the bees the colony numbered before 
swarming. The inmate of the first queen- 
cell sealed has had all the food and atten- 
tion lavished on it that the first one did 
to bring forth a queen superior in every 
respect; and all that is required from now 
on till she emerges from her cell is sufficient 
heat for her development. But as a rule 
there will be half a dozen queen larve in 
other cells, all the way from those just 
hatched from the egg to those near to seal- 
ing over, and these can not have the atten- 
tion lavished on them that the first did; 
therefore they, as Mr. Hooper says, “ may 
be inferior,” and that just in proportion to 
the lack of the best environment. 

Again, Mr. Hooper tells us, “ We all 
know that virgin queens take from four to 
twelve days in mating.” If by this he means 
that any queen ever mates in four days 
from maturity, I can not be classed with the 
“all;” for I never knew of such an oceur- 
ence. I do not say that such is not possible 
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under the genial sunshine of Jamaica, but 
even that is doubtful. I onee rushed into 
print with the report that I had a queen 
emerge from the cell on the first day of 
July, lead out a swarm on the second day, 
and commence to lay on the fourth day of 
the same month, and so I reasoned that all 
of the old records were broken. But the 
next year, during swarming time, we had a 
week of cool rainy weather, so disagreeable 
that not a swarm issued. On the eighth day 
the sun came out, and the air was balmy. 
Then, to my surprise, I found plenty of 
young queens running around in hives 
which had had swarms issue from them 
with the old or mother queen, from four to 
eight hours before. In this way my “ brok- 
en records ” showed that I was not familiar 
with the fact, often proven since then, that 
virgin queens are often held in their cells 
by the worker bees from one to eight days 
after maturity, in which ease they go out to 
mate in aecord with the length of time from 
their maturity rather than from the time 
they emerged from the cell. 

During those earlier years of my bee- 
keeping life | was continually puzzling over 
the problem of part of my colonies giving 
good yields of honey while others did 
scarcely any thing; and it was not till I 
commenced rearing queens as given in “Sei- 
entific Queen-rearing” that I found any 
answer to that puzzle. Then, with the se- 
lection of larve of proper age, from my 
best queen mothers, | began to obtain more 
nearly like results from all the colonies in 
the apiary. I now had matters under my 
own control to a great extent; and by tak- 
ing a frame of nicely cleaned and polished 
comb from a colony which was preparing 
the cells for the first eggs laid by a recently 
mated virgin queen, and putting this in with 
my best breeder for twelve hours, and then 
taking it out and giving it to a queenless 
colony, I learned just the size and looks of 
a larva twenty-four to thirty-six hours old, 
which were the ages when they could be 
turned into the best of queens to the best 
advantage by “ broody ” bees, with the rich- 
est chyle they had prepared for these 
larve. 

Having these things learned I then had 
nineteen out of twenty of my virgin queens 
mated and laying on the eighth or ninth day 
after maturity, with not one out of fifty 
failing to have plenty of eggs in the combs 
of her colony or nucleus on the tenth day, 
during the summer months, which would 
give about such weather as Mr. Hooper has 
during two-thirds of the year. When Sep- 
tember and October come on, even the best 
of our queens take more time after their 
maturity for mating; and in October there 
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are only occasional days when the weather 
is suitable for drones and queens to fly, in 
which case the time of their mating is 
wholly dependent on the weather. 

At the present time, after years of breed- 
ing from the best queens and along the lines 
given, if we put the standard for a good 
neetar season as 100 pounds, very few are 
the colonies which give less than 80 :1bs., and 
equally few are those which give more than 
120 lbs., all colonies being given the same 
attention by the one who “ leaves no stone 
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unturned ” that success may le atiained. 
With a year such as Dr. Miller had in 1915, 
these figures might be easily doubled, while 
in a very poor year 30 pounds might be the 
standard, with 20 lbs. for the poorest and 
40 pounds for the best. 

In this striving, and in a measure attain- 
ing, has come a whole lot of pleasure, far 
ahead of gossip at a country store, which 
so many consider necessary as a “ rest from 
their labors.” 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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THE LACK OF A STANDARD OF MARKINGS TO DETERMINE THE 
DIFFERENT STRAINS OF ITALIANS 


BY H. G. QUIRIN 


There is no doubt in our estimation that 
the Italian bee has been improved to quite 
an extent; but we feel equally confident 
that there is still plenty of room for im- 
provement. The progress toward a better 
bee has been rather slow—the chief reason, 
in our estimation, being that nearly all 
queen-breeders have a particular standard 
toward which they are working. The qual- 
ities considered as most important by one 
breeder may not be considered as sach by 
another. A bee best suited for a southern 
climate may not be the best for our north- 
ern States, and vice versa. 

Mr. Hooper makes a statement in the 
latter part of his article with which but few 
breeders in the United States will agree; at 
least we don’t quite agree with him where 
he says that those virgins which mate on 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth days gener- 
ally turn out to be drone-layers, or start 





Mr. and Mrs. John Stevensen among their bees in Everton, Mo. 


laying drone eggs before they commence to 
lay worker eggs. We know nothing about 
the weather conditions in Jamaica. Prob- 
ably the weather does not interfere with the 
natural inelination of the virgins to the 
same extent it does here; but in our. own 
experience, where nice days are the rule, 
virgins will mate (the majority of them) in 
from six to nine days. A small per cent 
will mate both before and after that time. 
On the other hand, where weather condi- 
tions interfere, or where a virgin is other- 
wise prevented from taking her flight, she 
may be mated considerably after the twelfth 
day, and turn out to be as good and long- 
lived as any queen. However, circumstances 
alter cases. Where a virgin is kept in a 
eage till ten or twelve days old she may 
turn out to be a failure; while the same 
queen, if kept in a nueleus and prevented 
from taking flight for two weeks merely by 
inclement weather, 
has a mueh better 
chance for becoming 
a good queen. 

An old beeman 
from whom we got 
our first pointers on 
bees many years ago 
(he was a doctor and 
a close student of 
nature) told us that 
he would a little rath- 
er have queens reared 
so late in the fall 
that the young 
queens would not be- 
gin laying till the 
next spring. When 
we asked him why he 
preferred _ such 
queens he claimed 
that they were hard- 
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ier. We can not say whether he made suf- 
ficient experiments along this line to know, 
or whether he simply held to this as a 
theory. In our experience we can not recall 
that we have ever noticed any difference. 
From a theoretical point of view a hardy, 
long-lived queen ought to produce long- 
lived bees. The longevity of a worker bee 
depends upon the disposition of the colony, 
to a great extent. The workers of a ner- 
vously disposed colony are almost always 
shorter-lived. They may be out mornings 
somewhat earlier, and possibly out later 
evenings; yet every touch of their hive 
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brings them boiling out; every ray of sun- 
light seems to bring them forth in quest of 
stores. When it comes to wintering here in 
the North, such bees won’t winter as well as 
the quieter bees, the main reason being that 
they won’t cluster as closely. They have a 
sort of tendency to spread out over the 
combs more than the quiet bees. It is our 
sandid opinion that the lack of longevity in 
some bees is due to their foolish habits rath- 
er than to the lack of some inherited quality 
from the queen, such as physical hardi- 
ness. 
Bellevue, Ohio. 
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IMPROVEMENT BY SELECTION IN BREEDING IS GRADUAL 


BY R. M. SPENCER 


Many articles have been written on the 
subject of the best bees, the rearing of 
queens, ete., all of which lead up to the 
same point—the production of the most 
honey. We are all well aware that there 
are certain races of bees that cap their 
honey whiter—for example, the blacks; oth- 
ers that swarm considerably—the Carnio- 
lans; a cross of the blacks with some other 
race like the Italians makes a better bee 
for the production of fancy comb honey, 
while the Carniolan is a better bee for in- 
crease on account of its tendency to swarm. 
If the producers were all running for ex- 
tracted honey there would be a far greater 
gain in the purity of the bees in the coun- 
try, owing to the fact that black stock would 
be almost eliminated. A race of bees that 
will gather more honey is desired by the 
extracted-honey producer; and thus a terri- 
tory where extracted-honey production is 
the rule is the best for rearing pure queens. 

As Doolittle says in his department in the 
January Ist issue, there is no race that 
excels the dark Italians for honey-gathering 
qualities, and there is no question but that 
these bees are the ones for the extracted- 
honey producer. The question, then, is how 
to produce mothers from these queens which 
the apiarist buys from the queen-breeder 
who is breeding from the best Italian 
stock. 

All honey-producers know that there is a 
great difference in the production of honey 
from different colonies in the same yard 
bred from the same mother, and this differ- 


ence can not always be accounted for, even 


by the most experienced apiarist or queen- 
breeder. If it were possible to do so the 
poor queens could he superseded at once, 
and far more headway made, as in poultry- 
raising, for instance. This brings us down 


to the proposition of breeding from queens 
that produce workers that make a certain 
average in a yard. 

Years ago I had a certain colony that 
gathered seventeen ten-frame supers of nine 
frames each of extracted honey, which su- 
pers averaged about 30 pounds of honey 
each. The average yield in this yard was 
about 200 pounds per colony. Any breeder 
knows that, if I had reared 100 queens 
from the one queen whose bees made suen 
a record, it would have been doubiful 
whether I could have secured one that would 
have equaled the original colony in honey- 
gathering. 

The most practical plan for the apiarist 
is to use any one of the well-tried methods 
of rearing queens, and select several queens 
to rear from, whose bees show better honey- 
gathering qualities than the average in the 
yard, and also drones from colonies show- 
ing better honey-gathering qualities, thus 
making a small gain each year. Too little 
attention is paid to the drones when breed- 
ing is considered. I expect to see the day 
when drone brood or drones will be shipped 
by queen-breeders to apiarists for the pur- 
pose of providing superior drones for the 
mating of their queens. 

HOW TO PREVENT THE LOSS OF YOUNG 

QUEENS IN MATING. 

The mating of the queen after she is 
hatehed has been one of the hardest prob- 
lems, for so many of the young queens are 
lost. It is usually supposed that the miss- 
ing queens are caught by birds, or that they 
enter the wrong hives and are killed. A 
year ago I made some careful experiments 
to see what proportion of queens became 
laying when requeening by giving cells due 
to hateh within 48 hours after the old 
queens were removed. In each of 100 hives 
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I gave the bees a cell as soon as the old 
queen was removed. Out of the entire lot, 
less than one-third became laying queens. 
After this experiment I again selected 100 
colonies and gave the bees a cell t/: ree days 
after the old queen was removed, cutting 
out all the first cells started by the bees. 
Out of this lot about half became laying 
queens. Onee more | selected 100 colonies, 
but gave the cells eight days after the queens 
had been removed, cutting out all cells 
started by the bees as before. Out of this 
lot fully 75 became laying queens. In each 
test the queens hatched in over 95 per cent 
of the cells given, showing that the loss 
came after the queens emerged. 

After the bees once find out the loss of 
their queen, they start preparations to rear 
another. These preparations are hardly 
started within 48 hours when the young 
queen hatches if the cell was given at the 
same time the old queen’ ¥as removed, thus 
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‘ausing an abnormal condition, bringing 
about the destruction of the virgin by the 
workers. When the cells built by tke bees 
at the time the old queen was removed are 
left until they are nearly ready to hateh 
and then destroyed, and the new eell given, 
every thing is normal and the virgin queen 
is accepted at once. Every apiarist knows 
that the loss of virgins when mating from 
parent colonies that have swarmed is not 
very large. 

Being an extracted-honey producer as 
well as a queen-breeder | will say that, 
judging from the experience I have had in 
this section, the pure Italian stock is the 
best, and I have made a gain in the average 
colony by breeding from this stock. These 
bees are more resistant to disease, and gen- 
tler to handle. No mistake can be made by 
breeding from the best Italian stock obtain- 
able, and “ staying with it.” 

Nordhoff, Cal. 
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SOME INSTANCES OF STRIKING VARIATIONS IN QUEENS REARED 
UNDER LIKE CIRCUMSTANCES 


BY J. 


- CASE 


An article on queen-rearing, to be of 
value, must not be the mere opinion of the 
writer, but must be based on the experience 
of one or more persons. Some important 
inventions, methods, and plans have come 
through a mere hint that, perhaps, the giver 
did not profit by. So, while I may have 
nothing new, yet it is possible that some one 
may get a hint that may set some train of 
thought in motion that may result in some- 
thing valuable. 

When GLEANINGS was a quarterly I had 
two or three stands of bees in New Jersey. 
As they inereased I found that some colonies 
gave much better results than others, al- 
though, so far as I could see, all had an 
equal chance. I had a buckwheat location; 
but my management resulted in pure Ital- 
ians giving more honey than blacks or hy- 
brids. 

In 1881 I paid an extra price for the 
colony that had made the most honey the 
previous year in a yard of some 60 Italian 
colonies. This colony was very strong, and 
the bees evidently knew that the queen was 
failing, as they built five cells and swarmed 
when apple-blossoms were open, the old 
queen being lost. As I was desirous of 
getting as many queens from the stock as 
possible I formed nuclei by breaking the 
colony up, and sueceeded in getting five 
purely mated queens. The rest of the season 
was very poor, and these nuclei went into 


quarters weak in bees but with plenty of 
stores from buckwheat. They were packed 
in thin nueleus hives inside my large hives 
on four combs of nearly solid sealed stores 
with chaff all around. All wintered well; 
and as soon as they became crowded they 
were placed in large hives with chaff on 
both sides of the brood-nest. Combs were 
added as they became crowded: and when 
the weather got warm the brood was spread, 
and combs of honey with eappings broken 
were inserted, and those queens laid“some.” 
There were in Long Idea hives. 

About the middle of June, No. 1 swarm- 
ed. The colony had 17 combs, with brood 
in 15 to the amount of 1100 square inches, 
actual measure. They were hived on eight 
of the best-filled combs of brood, and gave 
80 lbs. of section honey from clover and 45 
from buckwheat. The old colony gave 50 
lbs. buckwheat honey in sections. The other 
four did not swarm. No. 2 gave 140 Ibs. 
(had 1000 square inches of brood); No. 3 
gave 125 lbs.; No. 4, 110 lbs.; No. 5 gave 
the average of the whole yard—about 97 
lbs. Here were five queens reared under 
apparently the same conditions, and, so far 
as I could see, given the same chance, yet 
one gave a swarm and nearly doubled the 
honey that the other one gave. No. 1 gave 
excellent daughters. 

I moved to Florida in 1885 on account of 
my health, In 1890 I had a nice little apiary 
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with Italians from the old No. 1 stoek. I 
coneluded to rear queens for the market, 
and bought some good Italian queens for 
my poorer colonies; got a Doolittle breeder, 
and in 1891 offered queens for sale. 

In 1894 I bought a breeder from Elmer 
Hutchinson that was a dandy. | sold Harry 
Mitchel, Hawks Park, Fla., 17 queens. The 
next year was the “ banner year” for this 
part of Florida for honey. Mr. Mitchel 
reported that all the queens were good, and 
helped greatly to give him his large yield 

an average of 380 lbs., | believe—but one 
had, by actual weight, given over 600 lbs. 
These queens were reared as carefully as | 
knew how, and the bees were managed by 
one of the best beekeepers of that or prob- 
ably any other day. Why the difference? 

A few years ago | sent one of the most 
prominent beekeepers of Texas six queens 
—untested. The next year he wrote me that 
one of the queens he bought of me was one 
of the best he had ever owned, and was so 
valuable that she ought to be used for a 
breeder; that she was extraordinarily pro- 
lific, and that her colony had made a sur- 
prising amount of honey. I arranged to 
have her sent to me. She was medium in 
size, but was the best all-around breeder I 
ever owned, as she transmitted her good 
qualities in a large measure to her daugh- 
ters. Were all her eggs capable of produe- 
ing good queens? 

The six queens mentioned above were all 
reared from the same mother, within a few 
days, and under the same conditions as 
nearly as | could give them. There was no 
complaint about the other five; but what 
accounts for this one being so far superior 
to the others? Queens reared from the 
above queen, just before she died of old 
age, seemed to be just as good as those 
reared when she was in her prime. While 
an extra-good queen can not be told from 
her looks, vet the most satisfactory breed- 
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ers I have had have been of good appear- 
ance, and medium to rather large. How- 
ever, one “faney” breeder that I paid a 
high price for was one of the poorest breed- 
ers or queens that I ever owned; but she 
was a beauty to look at. 

A heavy honey-flow, when bees store 
honey around and on the eells, is not a 
good time to rear queens. Some of the poor- 
est queens I have reared were reared during 
a heavy flow of honey. Some very large 
queens are worthless, while some very small 
ones are prolific; therefore size does not 
mark a queen’s value. 

From some cause some virgins—fine ones 
too—are very slow to mate when all condi- 
tions seem to be favorable. I think the 
slow ones account for most of the drone- 
layers. Perhaps poor drones are the cause 
frequently. Virgins delayed from mating 
on account of the weather are not so likely 
to be drone-layers as those that are slow 
from no apparent reason. Is the fault in 
the egg, feeding, or method? 

I believe the following points are essen- 
tial in order to rear good queens: 

1. Use the best breeder available. 

2. Use the best cell-builders in the yard. 

3. Make the conditions, just as nearly as 
possible, to conform to the natural condi- 
tions when bees are contented and prosper- 
ing, somewhere near the comb-building 
point, when bees are feeding their young 
lavishly, but not swamping them with hon- 
ey. 

4. Never use a larva that has been starved 
at some time in her existence, or that has 
not had an abundance of food of the right 
consistency, and destroy: all larve not well 
fed, or that have had honey stored around 
the cell. 

Briefly, I consider these to be important 
points in rearing the best queens. I don’t 
know it all. Who does? 

Port Orange, Fla. 


> - 


THE VALUE OF CAREFULLY KEPT RECORDS IN BREEDING 


BY C. F 


I think that the breeding of bees is one 
of the most important matters connected 
with our pursuit. “ Pick the best colony 
and raise all your queens from that” sounds 
very simple, yet I don’t remember a season 
when I ever did just that—partly because 
I could never be sure which was the best 
colony, and partly beeause I feared the 
effect of in-breeding if I stuck too closely 
to one family. While it is not easy to choose 
the best colony, all things considered, it is 
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not difficult, out of a hundred or two hun- 
dred colonies, to select a dozen or more that 
are far above the average. It is quite a 
help to have a large number to select from. 
When the bees are hauled to the outyards 
in the spring, all the best are left for the 
home apiary, as I expect to rear all my 
queens there; and those colonies that are 
not used for queens will furnish drones of 
the best quality. 

In selecting a queen mother the amount 
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of honey stored is the first item. The dozen 
or so showing the highest yields are graded 
according to that; then those having serious 
faults are marked out. By queen-rearing 
time the choice has usually narrowed down 
to three or four; and if all seem equally 
good I prefer to breed from all of them. In 
general, all faults except bad temper and 
propolizing will help to reduce the yield of 
the colony, and so need not be specially 
noticed. For instance, swarming or bad 
wintering will usually put the colony below 
the average in storing, and so rule it out. 

A system of records is a necessity if one 
is trying to build up a good strain of bees. 
A record must be kept of the age of each 
queen, the amount of honey produced, and 
the number of the colony from which ‘the 
queen came. For example, my best queen 
the past season was marked on the record 
32q11, meaning that the queen was reared 
in 1911, from brood obtained from colony 
No. 32. By looking over my records I find 
that a dozen or more sisters of this queen 
are still living, and that nearly all have 
produced exceptionally good colonies. Turn- 
ing to the 1911 record we find that the 
mother of these queens came in like manner 
from 29q08; and we can trace any queen 
back and discover all her relationships as 
far back as 1899, when my system of ree- 
ord-keeping was begun. 

If one is rearing queens to be used in 
comb-honey production it is necessary to 
keep track of the finish and filling of see- 
tions as well as of the number. Some 
colonies will store a lot of honey, but will 
put so much propolis on the cappings that 
the honey must be sold for No. 2. Some 
will make a start in every section, even in a 
light flow, and leave the majority of them 
unfinished or very light in weight. Others 
will start only a few sections at a time, and 
fill them full as they go. I had a weak 
colony the past season that gave 18 plump 
sections weighing a full pound each, 3 partly 
filled, and 7 with the foundation untouched. 
I regret that such colonies are usually below 
the average in the amount of honey stored. 

Sometimes it is a strong temptation to 
use a queen whose bees are very gentle and 
beautiful, and only moderate as to storing. 
In such eases I often raise just a few queens 
from her, in the hope of getting one of her 
daughters whose bees have more energy. To 
some extent each one must value the differ- 
ent qualities for himself. I never saw a 
hive of bees that had all the good qualities 
in perfection. with none of the bad. Per- 
sonallv I dislike cross bees of all things, so 
a touch of bad temper cancels all merits for 
me, There is less wear on my nerves in 
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working two colonies of gentle bees than 
one of cross ones, and it takes me quite a 
little longer to go through a cross colony. 

With some fear of raising a storm of 
protest, I will venture to give my opinion 
of golden or yellow Italians. I have han- 
dled a great many so-called goldens. At 
one time | had an entire apiary of them, 
with queens from all the leading breeders 
of yellow stock. It is a matter of regret to 
me that I ean not afford to keep them 
Their beauty and quietness on the combs 
are very pleasant to see. They defend their 
hives better against moth and robbers than 
any other bees I have ever handled, and | 
think they do nicer work in finishing sec- 
tions than the common Italians. But as to 
quantity of honey stored they range from 
zero to moderate. I have had a few colonies 
that would hardly gather a living in a good 
season. Occasionally one finds so-called 
goldens that are good workers, but with a 
villainous temper, which I suppose comes 
from Cyprian blood. I have always found 
goldens, even the gentlest, very difficult to 
introduce queens to, the loss by actual count 
being three times as great as when introdue- 
ing to common stock. 

A queen can not usually be considered 
tested for honey production before she is 
two years old. I never like to give a queen 
eredit for good work until all the bees in 
the hive are of her blood. This does not 
usually oceur before the end of the first 
season. The second season is the real test 
of her worker progeny, and we begin to use 
her as a breeder about the beginning of her 
third laying season, or the end of her second 
year. I remember only one case where | 
was able to use a breeding queen at one 
year old, on the strength of an unusual 
record made on the fall flow. I have some 
prejudice in favor of breeding from young- 
er queens if we had any way of deciding 
which ones to use. 

I like to buy a few queens each year for 
the sake of introducing new blood, but 
never use them or their descendants as 
breeders unless they prove superior to my 
original stock, which has not happened 
lately. I have bought no imported Italians 
for many years, as I have always found 
them inferior for comb honey. Of other 
races than Italians, I shall say nothing in 
this article except that I no longer keep 
them. 

I have said nothing of selection for 
hardiness or resistance to disease, because 
these things largely take care of themselves. 
If you want hardy bees, expose them to 
hard conditions, and only the hardy will 
survive, of course. But I have never done 
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Fic. 1 B. M. Caraway’s apiary of 175 colonies 
the result of 


that, and don’t think I ever shall, except 
where the hard conditions come naturally 
and ean not be avoided. 

Some think that swarming, stinging, 
propolizing, ete., are merely signs of ener- 
gy, and that we must put up with such bad 
qualities if we are to get good workers. If 
| were going to buy a mule I would hardly 


all ready for the honey-flow. The uniformity shows 


breeding. 


pick a vicious kicker in the hope of getting 
a good work animal. Kicking and stinging 
are both manifestations of energy, to be 
sure; but in both cases it is energy misap- 
plied, and our aim in breeding bees is to 
get the living force of them applied for our 
benefit. 
Newman, IIl. 


WHAT I REQUIRE IN A BREEDING QUEEN 





BY B. M. 


At the outset I wish to say that I have 
put more thought on breeding for improve- 
ment than on any other phase of beekeep- 
ing. Every thing centers around breeding, 
and around breeding centers the queen and 
her subjects. For one I believe we can 
improve bees and build them up to a higher 
degree of efficiency. To prove this I have 
been selecting my breeders for several years 
past with this in mind. I select the colonies 
that store the most surplus honey; and as 
I have over 400 colonies to select from I 
have an excellent chance to get the best. All 
that make a high record I mark, and from 
these record-makers I select the queens that 
come nearest my ideal. 

I want a breeding queen to be yellow, of 
good size, and slightly slender rather than 
with too thick an abdomen. The queen that 
is a trifle slender is, as a rule, the most 
prolific; and a queen to be a breeder must 
be prolific. Her bees must be evenly mark- 
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ed, must show three yellow bands, must be 
uniform in size and color (1 prefer them of 
medium size), and they must be gentle. I 
would not use a queen for a breeder if her 
bees were bad about stinging. I prefer to 
have the bees cap their honey with an air- 
space under the cappings, as this gives the 
honey a much finer appearance. 

The final test comes after the bees from 
such a queen have graded well in all the 
above points; and that test is that the queen 
must be able to duplicate herself in queens 
—that is, the larger per cent of her daugh- 
ters must be prolific, must have a slender 
abdomen, and be yellow. It does not matter 
whether they are yellow to the tip, but they 
must be mostly yellow. I select the mothers 
of the drones with the same care that I 
select the mothers of the queens. This is 
very important. 

Did you ever notice how much bees in the 
same hive vary in size? A queen that pro- 
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duces bees of all sizes does not suit me for 
a breeding queen, for it could hardly be 
expected that her queens would be all of 
the same size. It costs a queen-breeder no 
more to use a breeding queen that produces 
queens of regular size and color. However, 
no one must expect to get all good queens 
of regular size and color, even from the best 
breeder in the world, unless the cells are 
built in a colony that is full of young bees; 
and they must have a natural honey-flow or 
else one as near natural as possible, brought 
about by stimulative feeding. 

One colony should not have more than 18 
cells to build at one time. The bees will 
build more than 18, but«some of the young 
queens will probably be undersized or off 
eolor. Furthermore, unless the cell-build- 
ing colony is strong and composed of many 
young bees, even with 18 cells there may be 
some undersized virgins. This condition will 
be found more often in ease of a cell-build- 
ing colony that has too many cells to build 
at a time. The bees can not care for all of 
the cells properly, and the outside ones 
suffer for warmth and food while the cells 
near the center have every advantage. 
Nearly always the small virgins come from 
these outside cells. 

Fig. 1, accompanying illustration, shows 
one of my apiaries—175 colonies in all— 
and they were ready for the honey-flow. 
Every hive was full of bees from top to 
bottom, and from one side to the other, 
excepting a few containing nuclei that I 
had formed a short time before for increase. 
This proves that it is worth while to select 
a queen for better bees. 

I mueh prefer that all virgins should be 
mated and laying by the time they are ten 
days old, and not over twelve at the most. 
Virgins that are not mated before they are 
twelve days old make poor queens, as a 
rule, and are likely to be drone-layers, or 





Fig. 2.—A neglected colony in a neglected hive is 
not a good business proposition. 
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Fic. 3.—The inside of the hive shown in Fig. 2. 
A mere nucleus at the opening of the honey-flow is 
not in condition to do more than build up to full 
strength by fall. 


else will be superseded in a short time. This 
is not always true, but I believe it is the 
rule. 

In any apiary where the colonies are 
headed by queens that are reared from any 
queen that gives pretty bees regardless of 
other important qualities, the result will be 
about as follows: One-third of the colonies 
will get a good crop of honey, one-third 
will get about half a crop, and the other 
third will just barely live, and may have to 
be helped by the good colonies. I do not 
think such bees pay. In such a ease I would 
recommend the purchase of a good breeding 
queen from some queen-breeder that has 
good bees, and head all colonies with good 
vigorous queens reared from this one breed- 
ing queen. There will then be another story 
to tell the next season. Of course, the vir- 
gins must be mated to good drones. There 
may be a few queens in the last class men- 
tioned above that will prove to be very good 
queens the season following; but I do not 
advise placing much dependence on them. 
I would recomme iperseding all sueh 
queens. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show how some people keep 
bees. Can any one expect such a little colo- 
ny to get any surplus during the next 
honey-flow? The bees will do well to build 
up to a full colony and get into condition to 
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eo into winter quarters the following fall. 
No matter how good the queen is, she could 
not possibly build up so small a nucleus to 
be ready for a honey-flow in the spring. 
These pictures also explain the great 
difference in the amount that some colonies 
store. All must be strong if one expects to 
get any surplus honey during the honey- 
flow. The colony that has plenty of good 
winter stores and some left over when the 
next honey-flow arrives is the one that will 
make the most surplus. Such a colony 
is in ideal condition to winter perfectly 
and be ready with the “ tub right side up ” 
when the next honey “rain” comes. This 
is the kind of eolony that counts, and better 
breeding helped to make it what it is. 
After breeding by selecting I find that 
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the poorest of my colonies are ahead of the 
best of those belonging to beekeepers who 
have not paid any attention to the question 
of breeding. Yes, every once in a while 
some one says that we can not improve on 
the average strain of bees—that the bees 
will revert back to the starting-point, ete. I 
do not find that this is the ease after ten 
years of careful selection from the best. 
When I first started I had little black bees. 
Later on I ordered several breeding queens 
from the most noted queen-breeders in 
America. I also got some imported queens, 
for I wanted the best that money could buy. 
Please understand that I am not trying to 
breed a better race, only a better strain of 
the old three-banded Italians. 
Mathis, Texas. 
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SUCCESSFUL BREEDING OF QUEENS DEPENDS ON A GOOD MANY 
THINGS 


BY W. 


A queen reared from the egg or from the 
young larva, in a full-sized cell, and sup- 
plied with more royal jelly than she will 
consume, I call a normal queen. Such queen, 
I contend, will give good results in honey, 
and she will live, perhaps, two or more 
years. She will also be large and strong. 
An egg or larva of the same age in a small 
cell supplied with more royal jelly than can 
be consumed will result in a small queen. 
Nevertheless her colony will give good re- 
sults in honey, and she will live, perhaps, 
two or more years. An old larva in a full- 
sized cell, supplied as above, will result in a 
full-sized queen, but her colony will be no 
good for honey, and she will live but a short 
time. An old larva in a small cell, and not 
well fed, will result in a queen not so large 
nor as good as the last one mentioned, and 
she will soon be dead. What is worse, often- 
times the bees will fail to supersede her 
successfully. The last two queens mentioned 
will not commence to lay as early as the 


first one. These conditions often prevail 
when colonies are left to rear their own 
queens. 


In the foregoing I have ignored the stock 
or strain of bees. Do I believe there is a 
difference in the stock or strain? Yes, I 
believe that “blood will tell” in bees as 
surely as in people, horses, or hogs—f we 
ean control the mating. There are a great 
many things for a queen-breeder to remem- 
ber when trying to produce nothing but 
good queens—the stock to select, the way 
the work is done, the locality, ete. Here I 
confess that I do not confine my practice 
to noticing all the minor details when se- 
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lecting my queens to breed from. I have five 
outyards, 600 colonies in all, which I run 
for honey. On the hives I mark the age 
of the queen, the amount of honey taken, 
whether the colony tried to swarm, ete. This 
I have done for the last three years, and 
from these colonies I select the queens to 
use in my queen-yard at home for drone 
mothers as well as for queen mothers. 

In color I prefer the dark three-banded 
bees, and they must not be wanting to sting 
all the time, though I do not expect to rear 
a stingless strain. I find that, if bees do 
not have energy enough to resent an insult, 
they do not have energy to gather a big 
crop of honey. 

Cell-starters, finishers, and nursers must 
be two-story colonies, the hives being filled 
with bees from top to bottom and side to 
side. Not all colonies in the same yard are 
the best cell-builders. On this account poor 
queens may be reared if one does not select 
the cell-builders. The larve must be young, 
and supplied with more royal jelly than 
they can consume. 

Nectar must be coming in every day for 
best results. I much prefer natural nectar 
to artificial feeding. Some localities are 
good for honey but not for queen-rearing. 
Others are good for queen-rearing and 
honey, while still others are good for queen- 
rearing but not for honey. It is also true 
that some are good for neither (this 1s 
something that I have experienced as well 
as read about). A commercial queen-breed- 
er should have a good locality for his busi- 
ness or else quit the business. 

Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky., the well-known queen-breeder and honey-producer. 


J. P. MOORE AS HIS ASSISTANT SEES HIM 


BY J. E. 


JORDAN 





To the readers of GLEANINGS who have 
not had the pleasure of knowing Mr. J. P. 
Moore, the queen-breeder, I will try to give 
a correct idea of him. If anybody should 
come in at the Moore farm between the 
hours of sunrise and sunset, and want to 
talk to J. P. (as he is known) he would 
have to keep moving all the time. He is on 
the go constantly, and can keep at it longer 
than any other man I ever knew. He is 53 
years young, and looks about 38—hair 
slightly twinged with gray, and inelined to 
eurl. 

| really believe the reason for his activity 
and youthful appearance is on aecount of 
his good care of his stomach. Fruits of all 
kinds, either cooked or uncooked, come first 


in the morning and last at night. Wheat, 
cooked and uncooked, is also a favorite with 
him. 

Mr. Moore does not have much to say to 
any one; but when a visitor begins to talk 
bees he has hit a subject that he ean talk on 
from morning till night. It is a hard matter 
to ruffle his temper. He is the best-natured 
beekeeper you ever saw. Why? Because 
he has the best-natured bees that you ever 
saw. 

The secret of his suecess is due to: his 
ability to keep at it so long at a time. 
Cleanliness is another of his great traits; 
and every queen that goes out or every can 
of honey that is sold, may be depended on 
in that line. 
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THE DANGER IN BREEDING EXCLUSIVELY FROM ONE STOCK 


BY W. A. H. GILSTRAP 


One of the first questions to puzzle the 
breeder of bees is a choice between breeding 
one strain of bees or bringing breeders from 
distant breeders. Like the Irishman, I say, 
“Of all the exthrames, give me the middle 
one.” 

To “line breed” fixes certain character- 
isties as no promiscuot's breeding will. By 


taking a few first-class colonies and keeping 
their increase from crossing with other bees 
one will in time produce a strain of bees 
with a type different from any he is likely 
to find. It is surprising how many distinct 
strains are built up this way. 

It might do to let the matter of selection 
stop at that if vitality could remain unim- 
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paired without introducing new blood; but 
it is bound to cause trouble sooner or later. 
The first defect of continuous breeding of 
one stock, so far as I can learn, is a prone- 
ness to paralysis. Why? The nerves are 
deranged, just as in some of the royal fam- 
ilies of Europe. Paralysis is a nervous 
disease. Some say in-breeding can not pro- 
duce bad results in bees; but I am convineed 
it has seriously deteriorated one good strain 
of Italian bees. 

My experience with bees has been confined 
to stock from one or more breeders in each 
of eleven or more States and Italy. The 
only varieties tried are Carniolan, Cyprian, 
Syrian, blacks, and Italians. The Italian 
from Italy and the yellow descendants of 
the same, bred by many in the United 
States, are so little alike as to be in entirely 
different classes for practical results. Both 
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dark and yellow Italians have good and bad 
strains; but the best strains of either class 
are not necessarily best adapted to every 
locality. 

It is possible that some localities may be 
found where some other bee is better than 
the Italian; but such locations are scarce, 
in my opinion. Ordinarily my belief and 
practice are to ascertain by actual experi- 
ence which is most satisfactory—the light 
or dark Italians; then test individuals of 
promising stock before raising drones from 
them. Enough outside stock should be in- 
fused in the strain to keep up vigor; but 
radical changes should be avoided. While 
a breeder may be trying ever so hard to 
improve his bees he should remember that 
others are trying just as hard to improve 
the same general type of bee. 

Modesto, Cal. 


IS THERE A TENDENCY ON THE PART OF BEES TO REVERT TO THE 
ANCESTRAL TYPE? 


BY L. W. CROVATT 


There was a case experienced in queen- 
breeding in my home yard last summer 
when eggs hatched in the hive domain of a 
golden queen, and grafted four days after- 
ward by my own hands, developed several 
queens of a color as dark as the average 
German strain, and I have been casting 
about without satisfactory results for the 
logical reason. 

Some may say that I got queens of black 
color from the German brood. This is not 
the case, though, for the cells were grafted. 
The colony from which the larve were taken 
was undoubtedly Italian of a very percep- 
tible marking; and to clinch the proposition 
I will state that the cell cups were all on a 
stick—of the artificial or wooden type 
and there wasn’t an egg from the former 
German queen tolerated until I could breed 
Italians in the hive. In fact, I had removed 
every comb excepting a few which had well- 
sealed brood in them. 

Now, what I want to know is this: Could 
the golden queen from which I was grafting 
have in any manner, through a previous 
generation, been by blood related to some 
German race? If so, would there have been 
such a sudden and violent reversion of type, 
and the young “mother bees” have so 
changed in color from the time of grafting 
to hatching as almost to be mistaken for a 
German? 

Candidly, the thing has stuck in my mind, 
and I have often studied over the proposi- 
tion; but it is seemingly no clearer to-day 





than it was when, in the mild mid-afternoon 
sun of the balmy summer day in Dixie, I 
removed my queen-nursery cage from the 
eell-building colony. The cells had been 
placed in the Titoff nursery cages on the 
eighth day to avoid loss, as I was busy with 
other matters and hardly expected to reach 
the ripe cells in time to prevent a youngster 
emerging and “wrecking” the remaining 
cells. 

Surely it looks like atavism beyond per- 
adventure; but who is qualified to say if 
this is correct ? 

Savannah, Ga., Feb. 11. 


[The above was referred to Dr. Miller. 
His reply follows.—Eb. ] 


So far as I know, there is no reason why 
atavism should not oceur among bees as 
well as among other living creatures. It 
might also be expected to oceur more readily 
in your golden stock than among three- 
banders, since golden stock is something 
comparatively recent, and fot so nearly a 
fixed type as the three-banders. Moreover, 
it is more likely that in previous genera- 
tions some black blood had worked into the 
golden than into the three-band stock. 

You do not say positively; but from your 
saying “several queens” I take it that all 
the queens in that particular lot were dark. 
I hardly think atavism is likely to occur in 
such a wholesale way—more likely there 
would be a single one of the lot showing 
variation. 
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Uri Hammond, Vivian, Louisiana. Master Hammond has “ kept bees” in two States. 


You speak of “a sudden and violent 
reversion of type . changed in color 
from the time of grafting to hatching.” I 
do not understand that a change occurs 
during that time from atavism, but rather 
that atavism dates back to the earliest time 
of the germ. And yet it is quite possible 
that the change might have occurred in 
color during those few days; for cool 
weather, secant food, or some other cireum- 
stance may sometimes make the royal prog- 
eny of a pure Italian queen quite dark in 
color, when her previous and subsequent 
progeny appears as yellow as herself. But 
that’s not atavism. 

After all this has been said, it remains 
an open question whether there was any 


black blood at all in the case. There may 
or there may not have been. You do not 
say, for you say nothing about the worker- 
progeny of these dark queens. And that’s 
the deciding faetor. If the worker-progeny 
be mixed as to the matter of yellow bands, 
the queen ean not claim to be pure, no mat- 
ter how yellow. If the workers are uni- 
formly three-banded, then the queen need 
not hesitate to claim purity, be she black 
as night. Some queens direct from Italy 
are as dark as queens of black blood, but 
their workers are all right as to color. 

You may have had a ease of atavism; but 
it is not at all proven, and is quite doubt- 
ful. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 
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FOUR HUNDRED QUEENS FROM ONE COLONY 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER 


In a recent issue of GLEANINGS I spoke 
of one colony of bees producing about four 
hundred fine queen-cells in one season, and 
being a rousing colony at the finish. The 
editor tells me that many of his readers 
want the particulars, and no wonder they 
do; for either I tuld a “ whopper” or else 
have something worth dollars to the frater- 
nity. 

It is worth dollars to all who will master 
it; but I teil you at the start it is not for 
the careless man nor for the man who fails 


to do the right thing at the right time in the 
right way. On the other hand, it calls for 
less work, less care, and less attention by 
many times, than it does to produce the 
same number of cells by any other system. 
Not only is its cost in labor much less per 
cell, but its cost in colonies is very markedly 
smaller. 

According to commonly accepted belief, 
a colony will not (or ean not) construct 
more than about one dozen good cells at a 
time, and should never be used to construct 
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another bateh until it has been returned to 
its brood and allowed to remain thereon 
until well re-enforced by more young bees. 
This is speaking of the general custom— 
individual systems, mayhap, modifying it 
slightly. In other words, it takes the work 
of about thirty colonies to produce four 
hundred cells by commonly accepted meth- 
ods; or using one colony six times during a 
season means that five colonies must be 
withdrawn from honey-producing, and be 
devoted to the task of raising four hundred 
queens. The cost in dollars and cents you 
may figure for yourself. 

The improved system is any thing but 
new in most of its details; but it does have 
a few features peculiar to itself, and on 
these features its sueceess to a considerable 
extent hinges. It is known hereabout as the 
“ Fuller system,” having been worked out 
and brought to suecess by Mr. O. F. Fuller, 
of Blaekstone, Mass. 

It is based on the old idea of having cells 
built in a colony with a laying queen, cells 
and queen being kept apart by queen-ex- 
cluding metal. Mr. Fuller’s early efforts 
followed much the lines laid down by Mr. 
Sladen; but he soon began to change and 
modify in his efforts to secure more uni- 
form results, and it is to some of these 
changes that his success is due. 

His mechanical appliances are few. He 
uses a double-walled chaff-packed hive wide 
enough to hold twelve frames, using this 
size for convenience in manipulation. The 
hive has a tight partition of queen-exclud- 
ing metal so placed as to make one com- 
partment ample for easy handling of four 
frames, and in this chainher the queen is 
kept. Furtherinore the entrance to this 
part is protected by tie same sort of ex- 
c.uder metal. The entrance to the cell-con- 
taining part is not so protected, and in this 
feature his system is the opposite of all the 
others, and to it I ascribe much of his sue- 
cess. Reverse it and his success is no 
better than by any of the older plans of a 
similar nature. 

His other appliances are the common 
wooden cell-eup holders, metal bars punch- 
ed with holes to carry the wooden cells, and 
frames in which these are swung, so ready 
inspection and handling are secured. So 
mueh for the equipment. 

The procedure is as follows: The colony 
is made strong if not already so. It is strong 
in the fall, has a young queen, and is win- 
tered with the dividing partition out, so 
usually it is booming in the spring. If it 
is not, it is made so by the addition of 
brood or young bees or both. When about 
ready to begin cell-raising, the partition is 
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put in, and the queen is shut into her 
compartment and given four combs, choos- 
ing those which will give her some chance 
to lay, but not much. On the other side are 
several combs of brood, honey, and pollen. 
At the start of the season Mr. Fuller some- 
times helps matters along by filling this 
compartment with combs of emerging brood 
by adding two or three from other colonies. 
At the end of a week all eggs in the “ cell 
chamber ” have hatched, all larve are too 
old to be troublesome, and some queen-cells 
may have been started. The combs are 
carefully examined, and all such cells are 
destroyed. One comb is now removed, and 
a frame holding the cell cups put in its 
place. In it are two dozen or more of the 
wax cups. 

Now begins the important part: and 
unless these details, which I will italicize, 
are carefully observed, failure will pretty 
surely follow. 

Put the cups at least one comb-space 
from the partition, and never fail to have a 
comb between cells and the partition. Ina 
few hours, more or less, a dozen to twenty 
of the cups a: grafted and returned to 
their places, and every other day more cups 
are grafted. As they reach maturity they 
are slipped into eages, hung in the same 
chamber, and the cells are allowed to hatch 
there if no nuclei are ready. The presence 
of caged virgins has no effect on the cell- 
building. As the season advances and the 
number of cells inereases more room is 
given in the cell-chamber, if needed, by 
removal of a comb or two. If additional 
frames of cell cups are used, be sure to have 
a comb of brood between it and the other 
cell-cup frame. 

As combs in the ecell-chamber become 
empty of brood, they are exchanged for 
combs of sealed brood, either from the 
queen’s compartment or from some other 
colony. Combs‘ containing eggs or young 
larvae must never be put in the chamber 
with the cells. To make this easy, Mr. 
Fuller is aceustomed to keep a few frames 
of brood in an upper chamber of some 
colony, and over an excluder, getting them 
from the queen’s chamber or from some 
other colony. 

The manipulation of the queen’s chamber 
is important. She must never have much 
room for laying. Mr. Fuller often had 
trouble in the colonies until this was learn- 
ed. In other words, the colony is always 
full of young nurse bees and short of babies 
Supersedure conditions! 

To do this to the best advantage, it is 
necessary to draw some of the sealed brood 
from other colonies, so that, strietly speak- 
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ing, one eolony does not alone and unaided 
do all the work. But a comb of brood now 
and then, taken from a nucleus, matured 
over an excluder and put into the ecell-build- 
ing colony, is really turning waste material 
to profit, and it does not take many such 
during the season. 

Sometimes a colony refuses to “ play the 
game,” and has to be discarded for another. 
Why they behave so we do not know. 

If honey is coming freely the cell-build- 
ing colony will put up a surplus, and a 
heavy flow is really a nuisance, as it clogs 
the combs of the queen’s part as well as the 
other. If the flow is very light or inter- 
mittent, feeding is necessary. Mr. Fuller 
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keeps a candy-feeder on top of the queen’s 
compartment, all the time, as a safeguard. 

In such hives he has raised fine cells in 
April and as late as mid October. He has 
had as high as eighty cells in such a colony 
at one time. 

The cell compartment is the very finest 
place to keep drones. He had several 
hundred in one hive on the 21st of last De- 
cember. I’m of the opinion that the pres- 
ence of drones, and their liberty to fly, is 
a great help in his system, and | know that 
I like to have a dozen or more in each of 
my baby nuelei. Drones are more of a 
help to us than we have supposed. 

Providenee, R. I. 
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THE CHIEF POINTS TO CONSIDER IN THE SELECTION OF A BREEDER 


BY J. 


I have made no new discoveries in the art 
of queen-rearing, having confined my efforts 
to orthodox methods. Of course, 1 have had 
my share of novel occurrences which call 
for special treatment; but I will pass to 
more important things. 

The first thing to consider is the breeder. 
Briefly, a first-class breeder is a heavy layer. 
Her colony winters well, the bees are gentle 
to handle, and are hustlers. These are the 
principal points to keep in mind. If these 
ean be combined with some others, so much 
the better. The offspring of some queens 
cap whiter than others; these are to be 
favored. Some colonies propolize more than 
others. This trait is not to be favored. 

As to her personal appearance, the queen 
should be fairly large, and should have a 
thrifty look. While she should be active she 
should not display this agility by running 
over on the other side of the comb while you 
are looking at her. Unless unduly disturbed 
she should continue laying while you watch 
her. She should be well marked, and the 
abdomen an even color throughout its length. 
If one has a queen which conforms to the 
above qualifications he may be sure he has 
something very desirable. I have reference 
. to the Italian bees, although the above is 
probably true of most of the other races. 

METHOD USED IN REARING. 

After trying various methods for building 
cells I have adopted the upper-story system. 
As it is necessary to have a strong colony to 
get large well-fed cells and vigorous queens, 
the above answers the requirements perfect- 
ly. A double-story colony is bound to be 
strong. I use a queenless colony for accept- 
ing the freshly grafted cells. The grafting 
is done in early morning or late afternoon. 
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The morning grafts are transferred to the 
cell-building colony in late afternoon, and 
the afternoon grafts changed the first thing 
in the morning. By this means I have been 
enabled to get a larger number of cells 
accepted than by any other method except 
in colonies which are preparing to swarm. 
These latter are not available all the season. 

Should a cool spell of weather come early 
in the season the cells in the upper story 
will be safe, whereas they might be lost in 
the ordinary one-story hive. It is impor- 
tant (at least comfortable to the operator) 
to use gentle colonies for cell-builders. I 
think this has some influence on the temper 
of the offspring of the embryo queens. 


QUEEN INJURED LESS IN THE MAILS IF NOT 
LAYING HEAVILY WHEN SOLD. 

For mating I use twin mating-boxes. The 
frames measure 544x7 inches, and each 
side takes three of them. This allows one 
to keep a fairly large number of bees in 
each nucleus; and if there is a good flow 
these little colonies will often become honey- 
bound. On the other hand, if many of the 
bees are lost through following the queen on 
her mating-trip the loss is not serious and 
is more readily replaced than with full- 
sized nuclei. I have found these latter very 
bothersome about swarming out. Of course, 
the plan has its drawbacks, but so have the 
others. To me it is a method of turning 
out a first-class product at a minimum cost. 

Queens mated in small nuclei will always 
ship well because they have never had an 
opportunity to become fully distended by 
heavy laying. Queens that are laying hea- 
vily are in grave danger of being injured 
in shipping if they are not slowed down by 
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some means before being sent out. Then it 
is so much easier to find the queen in these 
little colonies that the time saved in caging 
amounts to considerable. It is very annoy- 
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ing to have to search any length of time for 

the queen when one is in a hurry. Taking 

it all around, I like the plan very much. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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QUEEN-REARING ON THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS 


BY M. G. DERVISHIAN 


Until within a very few years I obtained 
my queens from natural swarms only, and 
| used to have a large percentage of swarms 
every year in April and May. The major- 
ity of these queens were small in size, and 
weak. The last two or three years, with 
the help of GLEANINGS, I have adopted up- 
to-date swarm-controlling methods, and 
during two seasons I have had only two or 
three natural swarms from between fifty 
and sixty colonies. This improvement has 
been profitable, both for the production of 
honey and for vigorous prolifie young 
queens. 

Years ago the colonies which swarmed 
did not yield any honey, and those which 
yielded honey could not produce any queens 

that is, they could not do both together. 
Under the present scientific methods I make 
one or two of my weak colonies queenless, 
and commence feeding. The bees start 
queen-cells which I destroy before they are 
sealed. I give cell cups grafted from my 
best colonies having fine long queens. The 
next day, or about thirty or forty hours 
afterward, I remove these cell cups into my 
breeding colony which I especially prepare 
for that purpose as follows: Early in May 
I create a very strong queen-rearing colony, 
and I change the unsealed larve from this 
with sealed brood from other colonies, so 
that in the lower story there remain two 
combs of honey and pollen, one on eaeh 
side, two frames having full sheets of comb 
foundation, and six combs of hatching 
brood. I confine the queen of this queen- 
rearing colony to the lower story of ten 
combs with a queen-excluder. On top of 
this exeluder I put another full-sized story 
which I fill with eight combs of hatching 
brood from other colonies. I commence 
feeding with thin syrup or (preferably) 
honey mixed with water. Two or three days 
afterward, when most of the brood has 
hatched, I insert in this upper story cell 
cups grafted from my best colonies having 
long year-old queens. (These cells were 
first accepted by other queenless colonies, 
and then transferred to this queen-rearing 
colony). I continue feeding regularly every 
evening. 

The number of the cells given does not 


exceed twelve, as I have reason to believe 
that, the fewer the cells, the better the re- 
sults obtained. By accident last September 
I discovered that a moderate-sized colony 
out of which I had taken a queen started a 
single queen-cell, and for an experiment I 
did not replace this cell with one raised 
under the fore-mentioned method. When the 
cell was sealed I found it was the largest I 
had ever seen, and the resulting young 
queen was correspondingly larger. I intend 
to keep her for the purpose of breeding. 
When this colony started the queen-cell in 
question the bees were fed every evening. 
Some of the queen-rearing colonies | 
divide into nuclei of three combs each, and 
give each lot of bees a queen-cell. 1 keep 
these nuclei about two feet away from each 
other, all in one place, and confine the bees 
in each nucleus for two or three days in 
order that they may not return to their old 
stands. On the third day after sunset, just 
before dark, I remove the wire screens from 
the entrances and put in front of each 
nucleus a board a foot square, slanting 
against the front in such a way that the 
bees when they come out may bump their 
heads against the board. Each board is 
painted a different color—red, white, green, 
blue, black, ete., the object being to make 
the queen and her escorts mark well their 
new home. I keep these boards in place for 
eight days. Before adopting this plan my 
pereentage of loss of queens was great, but 
now hardly a queen enters the wrong hive. 
I leave the queen of this breeding colony 
with three or four combs of her hive, and 
then refill the lower story and the top story 
with hatching brood from other colonies so 
that, in a few days, this breeding-hive again 
becomes crowded with young bees. After 
this I again give cell cups started by other 
queenless colonies as described above. As 
soon as the cells become ripe in the queen- 
rearing colony I remove them into the nu- 
cleus hive described, from which the queens 
are taken later on to be mailed. It is un- 
derstood that the nuclei as well as the large 
colonies are all fed regularly with a small 
quantity of thin syrup every evening. I 
never sell queens from the nuclei until they 
have been laying for about twenty days, so 
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that they will have laid a large number of 
eggs and I have had the opportunity of 
observing the sealed brood. 
HOW I PICK UP QUEENS. 

Formerly I used to pick up queens with 
my fingers as I was taught by Mr. Frank 
Benton when he visited this island many 
times in the 80’s. For about nine years, 
however, I have been using a pair of watch- 
maker’s tweezers, about three inches long, 








M. G. Dervishian’s method of catching queens, for 
caging or clipping their wings, by means of a jewel 
er’s tweezers. 


for taking up the queens by the wing, and 
for putting in eages or clipping. I have 
found the use of these tweezers more prac- 
tical than the old method of catching queens 
with the fingers. Besides being more con- 
venient, there is then no contamination by 
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reason of any taint or odor to the queen; 
and consequently a queen that is clipped, 
for instance, runs less risk of being balled 
by the bees. The catching and clipping of 
the wings of a queen can be accomplished 
in three or four seconds. The queen, being 
seized by one of the wings, is held about an 
inch above the comb; then with the other 
hand the wing is clipped by the use of a 
pair of small scissors, and the queen falls 
back where she belongs. I have taught my 
sons to handle queens with their fingers, 
but they prefer the tweezers, as it takes less 
time and is easier. The bees do not get 
frightened as they sometimes do when one 
picks them up with the fingers. 
DRONE-REARING. 

The selection of the best drones in a 
scientific queen-rearing apiary is of great 
importance. I have adopted a plan similai 
to that explained in “ Scientific Queen-rear- 
ing,” by G. M. Doolittle. I have a drone- 
cell comb-foundation machine with whieh | 
manufacture enough comb foundation to 
supply all my colonies with a full sheet. 
This | insert in the middle of the brood- 
nest; and these drone combs, when built, 
are filled with drone eggs from which I get 
fine large drones from April to September 
inclusive. I take great pains to destroy all 
drone brood reared in worker cells or any 
from unfertilized queens that may have 
been laying. I also take the necessary steps 
to prevent laying workers. 

Drones of small size, if any exist by acci- 
dent, are at once trapped and destroyed. 
Sueh drones result on account of the ab- 
sence of sufficient drone comb in the hive. 

Nicosia, Island of Cyprus. 
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DOES A QUEEN MEET A DRONE FAR FROM THE APIARY? 


BY G. 


My son and I, with a little help, are 
running six apiaries. It has always been 
my practice to keep a fine strain of bees 
that are good honey-producers, and to work 
for the extra ton of honey, letting the other 
fellow raise and sell the queens. We often 
hear of a beekeeper who is looking for an 
out-of-the-way place to raise queens—some 
island or some forsaken spot where neither 
man nor bees are found. 

To my way of thinking, a queen on her 
flight never gets out of the lot where the bees 
are kept. At my home apiary | have kept 
from 200 to 220 colonies for a number of 
years. Here | raise a few queens for my 
own use at home and for the out-apiaries. 
| have tried all ways, and have spent a lot 
of time and money in small mating hives 
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and boxes, but 1 am now using a regular 
eight-frame Langstroth hive with a division- 
board in the center, and three Langstroth 
frames on each side. The bees on one side 
use the entrance in front, and those on the 
other the entrance in the back. At any time 
honey or brood ean be given either nucleus 
from any other hive, and in the fall the two 
nuelei ean be united. Of late I have had 
about fifty nuclei for queen-rearing; but 
my son, who has had an unusual attack of 
the bee fever, thinks we ought to have 75 
next season and keep more bees. 

My home apiary, with our 200 colonies, is 
at the bottom of a large hill that slopes to 
the north. By standing at the south side 
of the yard, and looking north against the 
hill when the sun is just right at my back, 
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it is a surprise to see the great cloud of 
bees as well as of drones in the air. On 
several occasions, when queens were about 
to mate, I have watched them in this way. 
Last summer I called my son to watch a 
queen, and soon three came in sight at one 
time with their flocks of drones. It remind- 
ed me of a flock of fifteen or twenty black- 
birds flying around the lot. The queen in 
each case was ahead, and the drones all fly- 
ing very close after her at a far greater 
speed than that attained by the workers. 
They would fly back and forth around the 
yard; and whenever they circled high 
enough to get above the hill we could not 
see them against the bright sky. 

I wish that some of the queen-breeders 
would give this matter a little time if they 
have a yard located just south of some big 
hill or woods. A building or a few trees do 
not afford enough of a background, as the 
bees are soon out of sight. 

If a queen-breeder takes the necessary 
eare in the selection of his drones as well 
as his queens I will venture that a queen 
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will seldom get out of an ordinary field 
where bees are kept, if there is a crowd of 
drones flying every fine day. 

Mayfield, N. Y. 

[If there is a cloud of drones flying near 
the apiary we would grant that a queen 
would seldom go very far away from the 
apiary to mate; but suppose there are a 
good many other colonies within a mile, 
say, of the apiary in question. Can you be 
sure that the cloud of drones in the yard is 
made up entirely of your vigorous stock 
selected? As we have reported before, we 
have observed drones collecting in “schools,” 
and if there is very much of an uproar 
when these noisy fellows get together it is 
quite possible that other drones from hives 
located within a mile or half a mile may be 
attracted thereby. In a breeding-yard com- 
posed, say, of Italian stock exclusively, but 
located in a territory where there are nu- 
merous black colonies in small apiaries near 
by, the proportion of purely mated Italian 
queens is much lower than in the ease of a 
yard that is more isolated.—FEp. | 
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ARE THE BEES OF AN EXTREMELY PROLIFIC QUEEN AS HARDY AS 
THEY SHOULD BE? 


BY DAVID ROBERTS 


Can a queen be too prolific? It is evident 
that a colony must be strong if it is to do 
well, especially in the super. But what is 
strength? Is it always mere numbers? In 
my experience | often find my most popu- 
lous colonies surpassed as to surplus by 
smaller colonies. As a matter of fact, “there 
is no gain without a loss;” and is it not 
possible that this surplus of numbers in the 
brood-nest may become a deficiency of en- 
ergy in the super? Indeed, it will unless 
the apiarist interferes; and it is question- 
able whether, even after these bees have 
been distributed to the best advantage, they 
are of much value, as their energy has been 
greatly “ diluted.” 

It is true that “in union there is strength ;” 
but the strength of that union depends on 
that of its components. In the inevitable 
struggle for existence of all creatures does 
not an inerease in the reproduction of the 
species indicate a decrease in the vitality of 
the individual? and can one not read in this 
extra egg in question a prophecy of earlier 
death to its oceupant? 

What causes this prolifieness in the 
queen? One factor, and not the least, is 
in-breeding. It is a biological fact that 
mating individuals of distinctly dissimilar 


characteristics produces a progeny less 
prone to prolific reproduction. Would not, 
then, a cross between two strains of differ- 
ent characteristics produce the desired hard- 
ihood and longevity? It is true that pro- 
lifieness would be retarded, and, possibly, 
beauty be lost; but what of it? Are these 
the vital factors which reimburse the bee- 
keeper for his labor? Such a eross has been 
favored by the lights of beedom in the past, 
and is still advocated by many of no mean 
standing. However, as the first cross pro- 
duces the salutary effect, the continued hy- 
bridizing is to be deplored, for it causes too 
great a reaction—that is to say, it tends too 
much toward sterility. 

Instead of trying to eliminate this dissi- 
pation by the continued hybridizing of 
colonies already crossed, it would be better 
to select those from which to breed that do 
not show this riotous tendency at all— 
colonies that have established their worth 
as honey-gatherers; colonies that one knows 
fairly well, and that will respond to some 
general system of manipulation. Mr. Doo- 
little, p. 144, March 1, 1913, gives valuable 
hints on how to select such colonies, and I 
heartily agree with him. 

Knox, Ind. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 


Few Goldens Found True to Name, but Those Few 
were Good Workers 

It is to be regretted that there has been so much 
deprecation of golden bees in the columns of the bee- 
journals. First of all, I want to say that I am not 
a golden “ bug.”” Always I want yields; and where 
my bees do not give yields they are discarded. 
Mainly the cause of the feelings against goldens is 
the breeders who persist in breeding for color to 
supply the demand for yellow queens and leave yields 
to take second place in the qualities of their queens. 
Some of the greatest beemen in the country prefer 
very yellow bees. Last year Dr. Miller’s yellowest 
bees gave the best yields. However, that may not 
be the leading attribute in his bees, and I don’t 
know that he advances any such theory. 

Last year I spent about $100 buying golden 
queens of various breeders in the United States, 
mainly to see how yellow their product was, and to 
try them out for yields. I never bought less than 
six at once, and gave them a thorough trial. Of 
course, I did not try out all the goldens in the 
country, by any means. However, out of sixteen 
breeders I found just three whose queens would 
really pass for decent goldens, and all three of these 
strains proved good yielders. To me this proves too 
much breeding for color alone. Can any thing more 
surely kill the golden demand? 

In querying advertisements, and writing for prices 
to these breeders and other beekeepers, I found a 
most lamentable lack of even common business de- 
cency in the answers. In one case I waited 22 days 
in the height of the season for prices of queens. The 
breeder lived 22 hours from me by mail, I found by 
investigation. Many dealers have told me t’:at bee- 
keepers are often very unbusinesslike in answering 
queries for them. Seemingly these men, particularly 
queen-breeders, are afraid to figure a little service 
cost against the gross profit made on their queens. 
(Several breeders wrote me letters containing mis- 
spelled words and mistakes—some on the typewriter 
that would have made me weep if one in any other 
business went after my patronage in such a manner.) 

For my location, goldens are best. Three-banders 
are nearly as good. I have never tried other races 
of bees. However, it is lamentable that some breed- 
ers send out “ goldens’’ which are hardly more than 
quite yellow three-banders. Goldens should be yel- 
low all but the very tip. I never received goldens 
from reliable breeders which weren’t so marked. 
Many times I know golden breeders are asked if 
there is Cyprian blood in their bees to give the color. 
There may be in some; but the breeder who can’t 
breed up a yellow strain without Cyprian blood had 
better go out of business. Certainly he is selling a 
fake if he uses it. 

Common sense will enable one to breed yellow bees 
by selection. However, they must be where purity 
of mating is insured. To my notion the yellowest 
queens should go for queen mothers, while the high- 
est yielders among the yellowest should go for drone 
mothers. But never a breeder for either purpose 
should be chosen unless they are well above the 
average in yield. Patrons will pass up your ‘“‘dark”’ 
queens sold for goldens when they are business-get- 
ters in yields. Drone mothers should be the highest 
yielders, for to my notion, as with chickens, the 
male line carries the quality of yield better than the 
mothers. Some breeders keep too many colonies in 
their mating-yards. There shouldn’t be any more 
than are actually needed in the yard. There is too 
much likelihood of letting colonies go where there 
are too many, and where some breed undesirable 
drones. Every breeder owes that much to his patrons. 

Fakirs exist because the buyers don’t investigate 
their claims. The time is rapidly coming in bee- 


keeping when the man who doesn’t deliver the goods 
must get out. It is so in yields. It will be true in 
breeders. Fair business methods deserve patronage, 
and nobody knows it better than the fellow who once 
gets stung. 
Plainfield, Ill. KENNETH HAWKINS. 


An Extraordinarily Good Colony 

I had the best honey crop last year that I have 
ever seen in this locality. The bees just rolled in 
the honey in June and July. I had one eight-frame 
colony of red-clover Italians that would fill a 28 
section super in four days when the white-clover 
yield was at its best. My crop for the year was 675 
pounds from seven colonies, spring count. This one 
eight-frame colony made 17 shallow extracting-combs 
of honey and 168 4x5 sections, most of them fancy. 
I think that this queen is worth a lot to me. The 
same colony made seven supers of honey in 1912. 
The queen was four years old last fall, and the 
colony has swarmed but once, which was during the 
first year after I got her. On that occasion, for 
some reason the queen could not fly, and my son 
picked her up on the ground and put her in a cage 
until I came home. I took from the hive a couple 
of cells that I wanted, and destroyed the rest and 
put the queen back and she is there yet. She is not 
clipped, for she has good wings so far as I can see. 
She is the largest queen I have ever had. 

During the four years that I have handled this 
colony I have been stung but once, and that was 
when I pinched one of the bees. When the frames 
are taken out of the hives the bees stick closely to 
the combs and do not fly around my face. They can 
be handled without veil or smoke. 

There have never been any queen-cells in the hive 
except that one time mentioned above. All that I do 
to prevent swarming is to remove the % strip at the 
back of the bottom-board and put a piece of wire 
screen in its place during hot weather. 

Elizabeth, Pa. Amos E. MEYERS. 


Breeding for Honey Instead of Color 

While I am not an extensive beekeeper I breed 
for honey rather than for color. About the first of 
June I go through my yard watching the fronts of 
the hives until I find the one I want. Then I look 
inside to see whether the bees of this particular 
queen are gentle and evenly marked, also whether 
the combs are well filled with brood from top to 
bottom. Then I find the queen to see whether she 
is leather-colored with a bit of black at the tip. If 
so, all right. If not, I look further for one having 
those markings. 

I prefer to have the workers go out of the hive 
like a bullet, and when they return drop on the 
alighting-board and hurry inside. Furthermore, I 
want a queen whose bees enter the super readily, 
whether producing comb or extracted honey. 

Referring to the record of the colony in question 
I make sure that her bees winter well, and that they 
do not daub the sections with propolis badly. 

It is just as important to have the mother of the 
drone show these good qualities also. 

Cattaraugus, N. Y. HAROLD W. Scorr. 


Colony Fed Artificial Pollen Ahead of the Others 
Rye graham flour may be used as a substitute for 
natural pollen. In the spring of 1913 I fed a 
colony of bees rye graham flour. This colony swarm- 
ed out May 26, while all the other colonies did not 
swarm until after June 10. 
ADOLPH C. ROSENQUIST. 
Parker’s Prairie, Minn., Feb. 27. 
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Our Homes 


A. I. Root 


I pray that they may all be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they may also be one 
in us, that the world may believe thou hast sent me. 
JOHN 17:21, 

I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly —JoHN 10:10. 
DOUBLING UP THE COUNTRY CHURCHES, ETC. 

Perhaps we could leave out the word 
“ eountry ” and consider for a moment dou- 
bling up churehes in general—city churches 
and all. Read the following: 

Mr. Root :—We like your Home talks. We wish 
to ask you a few questions. Is the'church of Christ 
celestial only, or is it a part of the world? 

The Comforter is to guide us into all truth. How, 
then, can Christians differ ? 

Are not divisions carnal, and classed with the 
fruits of the flesh? 

Do you justify the existence of sects? 

Rev. W. L. Beers, of Topeka, Kan., it is said, 
killed his wife because she was a Catholic. Can you 
not pray to God for some light on this subject, and 
give us a sermon on unity? 

Guilford, Kan., July 7. T. & H. SHorr. 

My good friends, I presume you have 
read what we gave on the subject on page 
659, Sept. 15. While I am hoping and 
praying that there may be a “ doubling-up ” 
instead of having a few more churches 
started every little while, I think I realize 
somewhat the difficulty of rushing things in 
this direction too fast. There are, all over 
the world, people who are, comparatively 
speaking, good and earnest Christians who 
probably will not be persuaded to go into 
this doubling business. I am inelined to 
think it is the old and gray-headed people, 
mainly, who stick so tenaciously to their 
own particular denomination. Some years 
ago in Northern Michigan my good friend 
Rev. A. T. Reed and I visited the homes 
round about Bingham, Mich., in the endea- 
vor to collect the scattered Christians and 
revive the church in that community that 
seemed to have gone to pieces. The greater 
part of them absolutely refused to drop 
theological differences and unite in Chris- 
tian fellowship. Almost the only hope was 
among the younger members of the Sunday- 
school who have never got hold of doctrinal 
points. With childlike innocence—that is, 
innocence of the things that our fathers and 
mothers had quarreled over—they came 
with enthusiasm, and in a little time the 
community that had open saloons and 
baseball on Sunday was made over. I told 
you that, during my recent visit, the saloon 
had died out for want of patronage, and a 
very good congregation met in that little 
Bingham church. 

Now, my good brothers, let us be careful 
about hurrying matters to such an extent 


that we stir up again old disputed points. 
As things are now, I am inelined to think 
it better that there should be different de- 
nominations. You probably know how often 
good people differ in regard not only to 
theology but questionable amusements, ete. 
Some are loose in their ideas, and others 
are too strict, and quite a good many will 
tenaciously stick to unimportant matters. 
While this is true, is it not well, at least to 
a certain degree, for people who think alike 
to get together and hire a minister who 
believes and thinks as they do, but who 
are willing, notwithstanding, to leave minor 
differences, and go to work unitedly for 
temperance, for sanitary measures, for good 
roads, and for good government, ete. Our 
good friend E. E. Hasty, one of our old 
shining lights in bee culture, will be remem- 
bered by our older readers. He went so 
far as to insist that sects be done away with 
entirely, and let every man worship God 
according to his own notion. Let us accept 
the fact that there are almost no two people 
exactly alike. God, in his great wisdom and 
love, has probably thought best to make us 
different; and what would the world be— 
how could there be such a diversity of work 
now going on as there is, were it not for 
these differences? As it is, there are a mul- 
titude of different things for us to study up 
and work out. We can, each one of us, 
have a different hobby; and it is really a 
delight to me to see one man or woman take 
up one thing and another something else, 
and push it to its fullest development. For 
several years good people laughed at me, 
and were almost afraid to trust me because 
I was crazy on bee culture; and yet God has 
permitted me to live long enough to see our 
institution buy and sell honey to an extent * 
that I would not have believed possible then. 
In spite of the high cost of living, and 
other difficulties that block our way, there 
is room enough for all, and peace and plenty 
for all, if we are only willing to reach out 
and accept it from the hand of the loving 
and gracious Father. 





EMPTY PEWS IN OUR CHURCHES; A SUGGES- 
TION AS TO THE CAUSE. 

Dear Mr. Root:—I am enclosing a clipping from 
one of the New Brunswick papers which I thought 
might interest you. It shows that all of our preach- 
ers are not so busy reading ancient history or study- 
ing Greek that they forget that they are living in an 
age that has problems of its own. I wonder if the 
reason for the empty pew is not to be found in the 
fact that many of our ministers are so busy search- 
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ing the literature of the ancients for brilliant illus- 
trations and high-sounding phrases that they do not 
recognize the needs of the present day. I believe 
that, if our ministers would burn half their books, 
study the newspapers, and stick their noses out of 
their studies occasionally, they would begin to preach 
sermons that would hold the multitudes. At any rate, 
St. James church here was packed so that there was 
hardly standing room last night, simply because Rev. 
Mr. Yard had announced that he would reveal his 
discoveries, and the discoveries were those that con- 
cerned the people. Mr. Root, I believe that, if we 
had more such preachers—men who can fit religion 
into politics and everyday life, the world would grow 
better many times faster than at present. 
Harris T. KILuE 

New Brunswick, N. J., Oct. 27. 

My good friend, I have for a long time 
been “hungering and thirsting,” if that 
expression is not too extravagant, to hear 
our ministers touch on things of the present 
day a little more. Just now, however, here 
in our Ohio home, as you may judge from 
the two sermons I have given in these Home 
papers, my wish has been gratified. Per- 
haps I should explain to our readers that 
the quotation alluded to by Mr. Kille comes 
from the New Brunswick, N. J., Times. The 
pastor mentioned, Rev. George W. Yard, 
said in his sermon, “ A howl went up to the 
ceiling when I asked the ministers at a con- 
vention they held, to help me in this fight, 
so I started out single-handed.” On Sunday 
and Sunday night he visited 80 saloons. 
Only 6 out of the 80 were closed up accord- 
ing to law. He tells in his sermon where 
he went, what was going on, and mentioned 
names. No wonder that St. James church 
was “ packed so there was hardly standing 
room.” 





Thou shalt not kill—Exopus 20:13. 

We clip the following from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer: 

THE PENALTY FOR MURDER. 

Twelve years ago a young tramp was found guilty 
of a most revolting crime. He had drifted from the 
east, a worthless derelict. An old and crippled watch- 
man took pity on the tramp and repeatedly befriend- 
ed him, sharing his meager lunches with him, and 
giving him shelter. 

In return for this kindness the youth deliberately 
planned the murder of his benefactor. He waited till 
pay day, and then beat the old man to death with a 
coupling-pin, stole his money, and fled. He was ap- 
prehended, and charged with murder in the first 
degree. 

The verdict of the jury was an utterly unjustifi- 
able compromise—murder in the second degree. If 
the defendant was guilty of any crime it was first- 
degree murder; but the jury could not be brought 
to send him to death. The death penalty, as estab- 
lished by Ohio law, was responsible for a verdict 
which was wholly at variance with the facts. And 
yesterday, after having served a dozen years, the 
prisoner was released from the penitentiary, paroled 
by order of the Board of Pardons. 


When I first saw the above I could hardly 
keep still. It comes right on the heels of 
the report of another murderer who has 
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been pardoned. You may recall a temper- 
ance detective (Etherington) who was cru- 
elly strung up by a drunken mob at New- 
ark, Ohio. The leader of that mob has been 
“ pardoned out” after serving only three 
years in the penitentiary. Has this young 
tramp, who seemed to have no scruples 
about murdering his benefactor, and a poor 
crippled man at that, been pardoned out, as 
we must look at it, to go and do the same 
thing again? The only excuse we have for 
such pardoning is that he had a good record 
for behavior during the dozen years. Now, 
if the daily paper had stated that he was 
truly penitent for his crime, had expressed 
sorrow and regret, and had started to lead 
a Christian life, giving reasonable evidence 
that he was truly born again, perhaps it 
might be well to pardon him out; but even 
then there is the record standing before the 
world as a precedent, and other men (and 
boys) seeing him get off so easily would be 
more likely to be tempted to do likewise. 
The paper does not tell us that his crime 
was committed under the influence of drink. 
We only read that he had been in the habit 
of going to that good old soul when he was 
hungry; and that was the reward the good 
man got for having had pity on the poor 
tramp. And, by the way, how does it come 
that this young vagabond had no money to 
pay for food? He was in the prime of life; 
and, so far as we know, was well and 
strong. In the great city of Cleveland there 
is all the time an unfilled demand for help 
-~any kind of help. Just at the present 
moment, while I dictate these words, we are 
paying skilled masons who came down from 
Cleveland almost a dollar an hour; and the 
mason’s helpers that came along get half as 
much. Yet able men are going about beg- 
ging for “ eold victuals,” ete. 





“THOU SHALT NOT KILL.” 

Somewhat more than a month ago a mob of citi- 
zens of Spartanburg, S. C., dynamited the outer gate 
of the jail and demanded of Sheriff White that he 
yield to them the person of a negro prisoner. Sheriff 
White stood before them, supported by a single dep- 
uty. There was a revolver in Sheriff White’s hand. 

**Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘I hate to do it; but, so 
help me God, I'll kill the first man who comes past 
that gate." 

Perhaps the members of that mob knew Sheriff 
White well enough to understand that he meant pre- 
cisely what he said. Perhaps they were influenced 
by mere cowardice. But, at any rate, the mob evap- 
orated. 

The negro who was the object of the mob’s efforts 
has now been tried by a jury of white men, and has 
been found not guilty. There was, it appears, never 
any thing but flimsy suspicion against him. Mere 
suspicion had been sufficient inspiration for the Spar- 
tanburg disciples of Judge Lynch. 


The above, which I clip from the Cleve- 
land Leader, vividly illustrates several im- 
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portant points—first, the foolish, senseless 
fashion that some crazy people have got 
into their heads of taking the law into their 
own hands. Second, that, notwithstanding 
the command, “thou shalt not kill,” there 
is a time when it is right to kill in order 
that we‘ save the lives of the innocent; and 
may God be praised that we have men like 
Sheriff White who dare stand before a 
crazy mob and say, “So help me God, I 
will kill the first man who comes past that 
gate.” I hope, if the time of trial should 
come, God will give me grace and courage 
to stand by this man. No wonder the mob 
“evaporated.” The above clipping does 
not say whether that crowd was drunken or 
not; but judging from what I know of such 
things, the mob was probably fired up with 
beer or whisky. That is why it is getting to 
be the fashion of closing the saloons when- 
ever any violent outbreak occurs. After it 
was all over, it turned out that the poor 
colored man was entirely innocent. 

In our peaceful town of Bradentown, 
Fla., a poor fellow was dragged out of jail 
and hung up by just such a crowd. The 
sheriff excused himself by saying that “ it 
was not possible to stop them.” The color- 
ed man who worked for me informed me 
afterward that the poor fellow who was 
strung up was not right-witted, and prob- 
ably was innocent of any deliberate wrong. 
Of course the mob did not know about this, 
and I fear some of them would not have 
eared if they had known. The authorities 
of Bradentown have recently broken up 
several “speakeasies” in the colored part 
of the town. 





GARDENING AND GODLINESS. 

Years ago I did a nice little business 
growing and selling horseradish. We had a 
grater run by the machinery in our factory, 
and our women employees ground the roots 
and put in our 1-lb. honey-bottles, and these 
were carried fresh every day on our market- 
wagon. As the bottles were returned next 
trip, we sold a 1-lb. jar full for 10 ets. 
Counting every expense as far as I could, 
the grated radish cost only about 4 ets., but 
I tell you it took some “ bossing ” to secure 
smooth running all the way from “ producer 
to consumer.” With the above preface, let 
us eonsider another suecessful(?) horse- 
radish “son of toil.” See below from first 
page of Cleveland Plain Dealer of Dec. 26: 

At the point of a revolver two masked burglars 
early yesterday morning compelled Samuel Hirt, 2216 
E. 40th St., horseradish manufacturer, to march 
downstairs in his night clothes to a first-floor room of 
his home, where they forced him to unlock a safa 


containing $739, the receipts of his Christmas mar- 
keting trade. 
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Police last night still were searching for the rob- 
bers, who fled from the house in haste as soon as 
they had snatched the rolls of bills and bags of 
currency that the safe held. 

Aroused from sleep by noises in the rooms below, 
Hirt left his bed and went to the top of a staircase, 
where he pressed a button that lighted the lower hall. 

He saw a masked man standing at the foot of the 
stairs with a revolver pointed up at him. 

“Turn that light out and be quick about it,” the 
burglar commanded hoarsely, giving a flourish of his 
revolver to emphasize the order. 

Hirt didn’t hesitate. With his hand still on the 
button he gave a push that darkened the hall below 
him. Almost at the same instant a pocket lamp in 
the hand of the burglar sent a stream cf light up the 
staircase. 

‘* Samuel—Samuel, what is the matier?” Mrs. 
Hirt called to her husband from the bedroom 

“Don’t say a word,” commanded the burglar. 
“ Now, come on down the stairs.” 

As Hirt walked slowly down with his hands in the 
air the burglar at the foot of the steps called to a 
companion in another room. 

“Come on in, Jim; it’s easy now,” he said. 

A moment later a second masked man walked into 
the hall. 

Indicating that they were familiar with the loca- 
tion of the rooms of the house, the burglars compelled 
Hirt to go to the room containing the safe. 

“Unlock it,’’ one of the robbers ordered crisply. 

With trembling hands the market man figured the 
dial to solve the combination. In his nervousness 
he was unable to open the doors quickly enough to 
satisfy the robbers. 

‘* Remember, no bluffing goes,” one of the burglars 
warned. ‘ Open it in a hurry or we'll send a bullet 
into you.” 

Again Hirt turned the dial and this time the large 
handle on the door turned when he tried it. A mo- 
ment later the door swung open. The electric flash 
lamp lit up the interior and showed the treasure the 
robbers were seeking. 

Hastily stuffing the money into their pockets the 
robbers turned to Hirt with a parting warning. 

“Don’t call for help until we get out of the 
house,”’ they said. 

The light flashed out and the robbers headed for a 
rear door. 

A few moments later Hirt rushed into the street 
and called for aid. A group of excited neighbors 
gathered and a call was sent in to police of the third 
precinct. No trace of the burglars was found. 

Hirt conducts two horseradish stands in the down- 
town market district. One of his shops is at Huron 
Road and E. 4th St., the other at Bolivar Road S. 
E. and E. 4th St. The amount in the safe, $739, 
represented his receipts for the three days preceding 
Christmas. 

A half-dozen other burglaries on Christmas eve 
were reported to police yesterday. Hold-up men also 
plied their trade actively according to reports from 
victims. 





’ 


Do you ask what the above has to do with 
godliness, or what it has to do with us? 
Listen: Friend Hirt is an honest, hard- 
working man. Through days of toil he had 
reaped his final harvest, and was sleeping 
the sleep of the just. His money, taken in 
late at night, was deposited in a good safe. 
He was a prudent man; but what did his 
“safe” or any safe amount to? A fiend in 
human form coveted his hard-earned savings 
made from growing and selling horseradish. 
We are sometimes tempted to ask, “ Is there 
really a God above?” If so, why does he 
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permit such things? Joshua asked the ques- 
tion, you may remember, and Jehovah told 
him it was because there was an “ Achan” 
in their midst. There is an Achan in the 
big city of Cleveland, and all the increased 
force of policemen will never restrain the 
“carnival of crime” (Plain Dealer again) 
until that Achan is disposed of. You and I 
are suffering because of him; we are all 
suffering; and God will permit things to go 
on from worse to worse until we wake up 
and “do something.” A thousand or more 
saloons have just been “ licensed.” In God’s 
name, why not license these masked men we 
have been reading about, to go on with their 
“industry ”? Yes, and then let them buy 
and sell these licenses. The same daily tells 
us three schoolboys, excited by the way 
“hold ups” succeed, got a pistol and made 
a man give up his money. Several times, 
when there is labor or other troubles in 
large cities the saloons have all been closed. 
Ts it not nearing the time when the mayor 
and chief of the police decide, as a last 
resort, to destroy this Achan, as Kansas, 
Maine, and other States have done? 





SOWING GOOD SEED, ETC. 


1 think I have explained before, that, 
when we are down in Florida, Mrs. Root 
and I attend the Presbyterian Church. In 
fact, I should like to say we are a part of 
the Presbyterian Church—that is, if the 
good pastor and the good people there will 
not object. Well, of late my heart has been 
warming more and more toward our Pres- 
byterian people; and here is a letter from a 
good Presbyterian brother that I hope will 
warm the hearts of all readers of GLEAN- 
INGS, no matter what denomination they 
belong to: 


Mr. A. I. Root :—I am largely indebted to you for 
the contents of the “sticker” which I enclose. I 
am a Presbyterian minister. I have been on the road 
for a number of years in the interest of our church 
papers. After I had been traveling for some time I 
noticed that “‘ drummers” often had “ stickers,’”’ and 
it occurred to me that I might have one with which 
to “drum up” the Lord’s business. But I was much 
at a loss as to the form. While in this dilemma I 
read one of your articles, in which an expression 
very much like: the first of my “‘ sticker” occurred. 
I took it, changed it somewhat, and had a thousand 
of them printed. My intention was to create a more 
devotional reading of the Bible. When I would hand 
them to some one I would say, “ Stick that in your 
Bible. It is a good little prayer to offer before you 
read your Bible, or when you come to a good pas- 
sage, or a hundred times a day when things don’t go 
right.” 

At first I did not have my name on them. I gave 
one to a drummer. He said, “ That's all right, but it 
hasn’t any name on it.” I said, “I do not believe 
that people are interested in my name.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, and, taking out a 
dollar, he said, “‘ Here is a dollar. Have a dollar's 
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worth of those printed at my expense, and put your 
name on them.”’ So I have been putting my name on 
them ever since. 

I thought you would be interested in this, and 
thought it nothing more than right that you should 
know the good your article was doing. 

If any of your readers would like to have some 
for their own use, or for distribution, I will take 
pleasure in sending them free of charge if they will 
send a stamped self-addressed envelope, and say how 
many they want. 


Hulbert, Okla., Sept. 22. E. P. KEacnH. 


The sticker he alludes to is a sort of 
gummed label, or ecard, and below is what 
we read on it: 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Teach me, O Lord, just the 
lessons you want me to 


learn, and make me willing 

to do what you want me to 

do that I may Le thy child 
indeed. 

E. P. KEAacu, Temple, Texas 
1913 


‘eee eee + 
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. * * * * * * * 7. * 
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Dear friends, I hope you will read that 
over and over. And now let me ask you the 
question, does it seem possible that any man 
or woman who reads and endorses that lit- 
tle prayer (for indeed it is only an enlarge- 
ment of my little prayer, “Lord, help”), 


ean be selfish or tricky or deceitful? -God 
forbid. 





SEVENTY-THREE YEARS OLD, AND—“ THESE 
ARE THE BEST DAYS OF MY LIFE.” 

Dear Brother Root:—Several months ago you 
made mention in your Homes article of a new dis 
covery you made. As I read it I was reminded of 
an experience of my own more than forty years ago. 

One day my hired man said to me, “‘ On next Sat 
urday evening there will be a preparatory service at 
the Lutheran church. There will be communion ser 
vices on Sunday.” I did not say any thing to the 
Lutheran brother, but I wondered what kind of ser 
vice that might be. I had never heard of such a 
meeting. However, I decided to go. But before I 
left I went into my bedrogm and got down on my 
knees and asked God to keep me from going as a 
critic, but that I might get something good. They 
had an after-service, and the pastor began to ask his 
members questions about their daily life; and as he 
asked, and they gave their answers, I would mental 
ly ask myself the question, and give the answer. I 
can remember only two questions. One was, ‘‘ Do 
you have family worship in your families every day ?”’ 
I, of course, could say “‘ Yes.’’ The next was, “ Do 
you read God’s word in your families every day?” 
To that question I had to say “No.” The spirit of 
God had been talking to me about that very duty, 
but I did not take heed to it. We had a custom of 
singing a hymn, then have our prayer service. But 
there that Saturday eve, in that Lutheran church, I 
promised God I would read his word to my family 
every day, and I believe I have kept my promise up 
to this time. The children then were in their teens 
and under. Now they are all grown to manhood and 
womanhood, and I will ever praise God for the de- 
termination he put in my heart to live for him. 

I am now in my 73d year, and these are the best 
days of my life, although the half of my family, 
which means my wife and six children, have passed 
over, and I am here with six children and twenty 
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grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. My chil- 
dren were all converted, and some of the grand- 
children. I expect to meet them some day. But, most 
of all, and first of all, I want to see my Savior. 
Abilene, Kan., Oct. 13. N. G. HERSHEY. 
Dear friends, the above is the record of 
one of our good veterans who, by a chance 
word of a good faithful pastor forty years 
before, took up Bible-reading while sup- 
porting a family of twelve children. I do 
not know, and perhaps nobody but God 
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knows, the influence and effect of reading 
the Bible every day for forty years. It had 
its influence, too, you may be sure on the 
grandchildren as well, and perhaps on the 
great grandchildren. And, besides all that, 
he is enabled to stand up before us in this 
little “class meeting ”—for that is really 
what it is—and “testify” that, even though 
he is past threescore and ten, “ these are the 
best days of my life.” 








High-pressure Gardening 


ANOTHER “ GREAT INVENTION ” IN THE LINE 
oF “ CHICKENS ” AND “ GARDEN Sass.” 
Before we can grasp the “ magnitude ” 

of my discovery in full, I shall have to take 

up some other lines leading up to it. In 
making garden in years past I have bought 

many loads of stable manure; for until I 

came to Florida I had got to thinking if it 

is true that it is “ money that makes the 
mare go” it is about as true that it is 

“manure that makes the garden grow.” 

Well, one drawback on the manure, espe- 

cially if bought at the livery barns, is the 

weed seeds that come with it. Besides the 
weed seeds are the seeds of oats that seem 
to pass the digestive organs with vitality 
enough to grow “right smart” ofttimes, 
when they must be pulled out by hand. | 
remember mulching some choice strawber- 
ries with stable manure, and the oats came 
up so thickly we had almost a green lawn. 
Really, there is need that Terry and Fletch- 
er give the horses lectures on chewing their 
food more thoroughly. Grinding the oats 
would certainly prevent germination; but, 
if 1 am ecorreet, our experiment stations 
have not reported any very great advantage 
in ground feed. There is certainly a big 
waste in feeding oats along in this line; but 

I really don’t know the best remedy. I 

believe it is generally agreed that poultry 

have a “mill” that God gave them that 
pretty well cuts off all chance of germina- 
tion. Below is a clipping from the IHC 

Almanac that may have it about right: 


It is a pretty generally accepted fact among farm- 
ers that, to get the greatest feeding value from grain, 
it should be ground. Investigation has demonstrated 
that in some instances as high as 35 per cent of 
grain can be saved by feeding it ground. The aver- 
age saving, however, will probably be about 12 per 
cent. 

For several years past we have kept dry 
sand under the roosts in all our poultry- 
houses, and Wesley has swept up the drop- 
pings the first thing every morning. They 
are kept in tin cans until wanted in the 


garden. Since we have done this we have 
had little or no trouble from vermin. An- 
other reason is that almost every day we 
have visitors who take GLEANINGs—oft- 
times ladies; and when I “show them 
around ” it is worth a good deal to me to 
find no droppings visible in any of the 
poultry-houses. Now you are about ready 
to take in my “ discovery.” 

Mr. Rood, in looking over and admiring 
my garden a few days ago, said he believed 
some stable manure, even if it did cost $3.00 
a load, would be a profitable investment on 
some of my new ground. I put a heavy 
dressing on about 100 square feet where | 
sowed alfalfa and sweet clover. I also put 
on half a pailful of air-slacked lime. The 
seeds came up finely; but there was also an 
excellent stand of oats as usual. After 
spreading two big loads on the garden where 
it seemed to be needed, there was about two 
wheelbarrow loads left. 1 told Wesley to 
put it under the poultry-roosts. There were 
probably oats in this like the rest; but there 
were very few when night came, and no 
poultry manure visible; and Wesley says 
fine dry stable manure is very much less 
work to handle than heavy, useless sund, 

Terry, in all his writings, has been very 
emphatic about having stable manure work- 
ed up fine before putting it on the land. 
Do you know of any “ machine ” that will 
fine up manure as will a hen and chickens? 
When I saw how it worked | got’ a whole 
load and put the manure six inches deep 
under the roosts of all our eight houses. 
When we used sand, and especially when 
we fed much lettuce, the droppings were 
often so moist they went on the garden in 
lumps or chunks; and often in hoeing | 
spent quite a little time in breaking these 
up and mixing with the soil. The hens now 
do all this, and we have the floors all look- 
ing tidy if we leave them to the care of the 
hens a week or more. 

Can you imagine any better way of keep- 
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ing and handling the droppings and apply- 
ing them to the land, than mixing and 
composing them with stable manure? 

In conelusion I suppose I shall have to 
own up, as with many of my other discover- 
ies, that it is not exactly new. In facet, it is 
just the way I kept chickens when a lad 
of ten or twelve, more than 60 years ago. 
My chicken-house was a “ lean-to” back of 
the horse-stables. I fixed a door under the 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


sill of the barn so manure could be shoveled 
into the care of my fowls easier than to lift 
and throw it out at the little door. The 
chickens dug it over and over, even in zero 
weather, and I had eggs to sell when no one 
else did; and when it came summer time, 
“our garden” (mother’s and mine) was 
ahead of the whole neighborhood because 
of our supply of fine, dry, pulverized poul- 
try and stable-manure compost. 








Health 


‘ 1F EVERY ONE DID AS TERRY DOES.” 

V. W. Clough, Brewster, Wash., writes to GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE CULTURE, heartily endorsing The Prac- 
tical Farmer’s health book. And then he adds that, 
“If we all lived as Terry does, every thing in the 
eating line would be a drug on the market, with the 
possible exception of fruit; it would mean the bank- 
ruptcy of our nation.” You can leave out the “possi- 
ble.” The fruit would all be eaten, and much more 
called for. We see no reason why the demand for 
vegetables would not be about the same as at pres- 
ent. There would be less grain products eaten, be- 
cause we would get more good from a smaller 
amount, on account of more thorough chewing. So 
there would be far more grain to ship to England, 
which would be good for the nation, and would in 
no way injure the producers. White beans are a 
leading article of food in New England, but they are 
not as much used as they should be in many other 
sections. If every one lived as Terry does, the mar- 
ket price of the legumes would be higher than at 
present, unless many more were raised. Terry bought 
3% gallons of extracted honey last winter. If every- 
body used as much, the price of honey would go 
soaring. He bought three gallons of pure“olive oil, 
and will soon have to get another. Growers could 
not begin to supply the demand if every one ate as 
much. His wife and he eat from 1% to 2 pounds 
of best creamery butter per week. The price would 
go higher than it is now if every one used it as free- 
ly. If all let meat alone, as Terry does, because he 
can do better, there would be vastly more to ship to 
Europe, where it is wanted. The nation would actu- 
ally gain by it. If Terry’s simple, wholesome way of 
living were followed by all it might make a tempo- 
rary trouble for egg-producers, but soon they would 
find a way to can or evaporate their products and 
ship them to countries not so well posted. This 
would not bankrupt our nation, although it might 
be considered as not loving our neighbors as well as 
ourselves. As to adulterated, poisoned, and injurious 
articles, they ought to be “a drug on the market.” 
If every one shunned liquor as Terry does, there 
would be enough more grain to sell to pay soon the 
huge national debt. And there would be hundreds of 
millions more money in the hands of the people for 
comforts and real luxuries. Terry has never used 
tobacco. If every one did the same, the saving in 
money and the greater efficiency of our young men 
would soon boom business away out of sight of what 
it is in any other country on earth. 


The above comes from the Practical 
Farmer. If Terry means that he and his 
wife use perhaps 34 gallons of honey a 
year it certainly would send the price of 
honey soaring if every one used as much. 
If the necessaries of life, especially butter, 
eggs, and milk, should get to be a “ drug 


Notes 


on the market,” it would be a great boon 
to the hard-working people who are at pres- 
ent complaining of the “high cost of liv- 
ing.” When eggs get down to 20 ets. a 
dozen, instead of 30 and 40, in my Florida 
home; I always feel happy, because it is 
such a blessing to poor people, even if it 
does come a little hard on the “ chicken 
man.” May God speed our good friend 


Terry and his hosts of followers. 


CASSAVA—SOMETHING MORE ABOUT IT. 
We elip as follows from the Florida 
Grower: 


In Jamaica a new industry has recently sprung 
up in the line of making cassava wafers which are 
now exported to the United Kingdom and the United 
States. These wafers are made in several forms 
from the huge coarse “‘ bammies,”’ consisting of the 
grated root with a little of the starch pressed out, 
made into thin sheets and toasted or roasted or fried, 
to the delicate “‘tea wafers’’ which for some time 
have been used at fashionable luncheons and after- 
noon tea parties, especially in Boston. Nowhere is 
there any thing else in the bread line quite so good, 
in my opinion, as hot-buttered ‘“‘bammies” fresh 
from the fire. 

Not only the wafers, cookies, and cakes, but also 
the new breakfast foods, tapioca, flour, etc., made 
from the grated root treated in different ways, are 
bound to be popular. 








GETTING RID OF ROACHES, ETC. 

Some years ago I saw an article in a newspaper 
saying that roaches could be destroyed by placing in 
their reach a mixture of flour, sugar, and plaster of 
Paris, all finely pulverized. The mixture is to be put 
in a dry place. I don’t remember the proportions of 
the different ingredients; but the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS in Florida might try equal parts of each. 

Portland, Ore., Aug. 25. C. WANTY. 

The above would certainly be preferable 
to poison of any kind; because if you poi- 
son the roaches, and the chickens afterward 
gobble them up, you kill the chickens also 
—at least so they tell me down in Florida. 
In the above it is the plaster of Paris that 
does the business, and chickens do not mind 
plaster of Paris. The same thing has been 
frequently recommended for rats and mice. 
After they take a drink, the plaster sets. 





